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The Popular 
Science Monthly 


FOR DECEMBER. 


ba 


Athletics for City Girls 


By Mary Tay Lor BisseLL, M. D, 


Shows how girls shut up among brick 
walls can maintain their health. 


The Need of Educated Men 


By President Davip STARR JORDAN. 


A word of stimulus and encourage- 
ment for all who are fearful about the 
future of society. 


Pithecoid Man ilustrated) 


By Professor E. P. Evans. 


Shows how the “‘ missing link” and his 
family probably looked. 


Studies of Childhood. IV... 


The Child’s Thoughts About Nature. 
By James Su.ty, M.A., LL.D. 


Contains very many quaint and curi- 
ous ideas, 


The Economic Theory of 
Woman’s Dress 


By Dr. THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
A novel lesson in political economy, 


Other Articles: 


Responsibility in Crime from the 
Medical Standpoint (illustrated); 
The University as a Scientific Work.. 
shop; Shinto, The Old Religion - 
Japan; The Ancient Outlet of, 
Michigan; The Chemistry of § 
The Geology of Natural Sdboecy, 
Geologies and Deluges; Sketch of 
Zadoc Thompson (with Portrait), 


Epitor’s Taste; Lirerary Notices; 
Popu.ak MisceLLany; Notes. 





50 Cents a Number 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


NEW YORK 


$5.00 a Year 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 


D. APPLETON & CO 8 NEW BOOKS. 





Popular Astronomy : 


HEAVENS. By Camitie FLAMMABION. 

Translated from the French by J. ELLarp 

Gorz, F. R. A. 8. With 8 Plates and 

288 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 
“M, Camille Flammarion is the most popular 
scientific writer in France. Of the nt work 
no fewer than one hundred thousan: jes were 
sold in a few years. It was conside of such 
merit that the Montyon Prize of the French Acad- 
emy was awarded to it. The eubject is treated in 
avery popular style, »nd the work is atthe same 
time interesting and reliable. It should be found 
very useful by those who wish to acquire a 
general knowledge of astronomy without oing 
too deeply into the science.”—From Translators 
Preface. 


Life of Dean$Buckland. 


The Life and Soonmnpeatenen of William 
Buckland, D._D., . §., sometime 
Dean of Sedaeseiedeus twice President of 
the Theological Society, and first Presi- 
dent of the British Association. By his 
Daughter, Mrs. Gorpvon. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. 8vo. Buckram, 
$38.50. 

The personal charm which invests this biogra- 

phy of the great geologist enhances ity interest 

the general reader, while his relation to the 
discussions of religion and science add a peculiar 
value to a notable biography. 


The Education of the Greek People, | * 


Anp its IneLvence on Civitization. By 
Tromas Davinson. Vol. 28, International 
Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“This work is not intended for aoneare or spe- 
owen A but for that large body of teachers 
throughout the country who are trying to do their 
duty, butare suffering from that want of enthu- 
siasm which necessarily comes from being unable 
clearly to see the end and pur; of their labors, 
or toinvest any end with sublime import. I have 
sought toshow them that the end of their work is 
the redemption of humanity, an essential part of 
that process by which it is being gradually ele- 
vated to moral freedom, and to suggest to them 
the direction in which they ought to turn their 
chief efforts. If I can make even a few of them 
feel the consecration that comes from sin 
minded devotion to a great end, I shall hold 
this book has accom pished its yarpdee.” dedi 


Songs of the Soil. 


€| By Frayx L. Stanton. With a Preface by 
Jou: Onanpier Hares. 16mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, uncut, $1.50. 

“ wri Ameri: 
mere pc ae ts i 


by the appreciation 
pate rg 
Ag Fm TR Dept vo egy. aa 


muslcal setting to the poom 


good | By Areksnpre Dumas, 


Evolution and Ethics, and Other 
Essays. 


By Tnomas H. Huxiry. The ninth (and 
last) volume. of the author’s Collected 
Eesays. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
CONTENTS--Evolution and Ethics--Prolegomena 
ae Evolution and Ethics (1898). Science and 
Capital the Mother of Labor. Social = 
eases and Worse Remedies; Preface ; The St 
- ree in Human Society; Letters to he 
ul ee The Art Ae. of War of the 
Suivation 


The "Three Musketeers. 


An édition de lume 
limited to 750 copies), with 250 illustra- 
tlons by Maurice Leloir. In two vol- 
umes, | 8vo. Buckram, with 
cla'ly designed cover, in box, $12.00. 

By arrangement with the French publishers, 

Menars, D. Appleton & Co. have secured the Ameri- 

can rights for this, the finest edition of Dumas’s im- 

romance which has been published The il- 

pe ve _s are carefully prin oi ol wae aoe 

this edition therefore 

prowcha poaahebie rng: saga in point of siaaeriol quality. 
6 translation has been scrupulously revised, and 

every effort has been made to present a perfect 

edition of Dumas's masterpiece. 


Maelcho. 


By the Hon. Emity Law.xss, euthor of 
** Grania ‘‘ Hurrish,” ete. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1, 50. 

Nothing that we have had from this succersful au- 
thor has been so sky pol ps «pha a and rapiii in 
movement as this istorical romance of 
Ireland in the sixteenth century. It{sa story of 
action and incident, of desperate ventures and 
swords, and the spirit and power of the ro- 

mance are felt on every page. 


LATEST ISSUES IN 


Appleton's Town and Country Library. 
Each 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
*- At the Gate of Samaria. 


A Novel). By Wit.1am Jounn Looxz. 

Against a background of artist life in London and 
Con 1 journeys the author has placed the 
figure of a young girl, intense and ambi whose 
aspirations end courtships form the main thread of 
the story, The contrast types of men who are 
placed beside her are drawn witb equal power, and 
the author's strength of expression increases as his 
ae _ on. There is never a question of flagging 

er 


Children of Circumstance. 
A Novel. By Tora, author of ‘‘A Yellow 
ony ll 


In this strong work the author offers a striking 
study be the womanhood of to-day. Her book does 
not re t ‘‘advanced” opinion, but it is rather 
an earnest attempt to point out the true sources of 
woman's 


The God in the Car. 


A Novel. By Ayrnony Hors, author of 
“The er of Zenda,” etc, No. 


the author has wri 





pees: 


times, fresh in mot ve, subtle tn in ite Pee 
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D. APPLETON & CO., 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Just Ready. 
IN RUSSET AND SILVER. 
Poems by EDMUND Gossz. Printed at the Univer- 

pf Press on English Laid Paper. 16mo, $1.25, 

1 

Also 75 copies on large paper, numbered from 
1 to 10 Wapanese vellum), at $6.00 and 11 to 75 
ae hand-made), at $3.50. 
‘“* Mr. Gosse’s literary workmanship (as befits a 
critic-poet) 1s unimpeachable; we do not think a 
careless or ill-turned line is to be found in his 


” 
le 


pages.” —EKdinburgh Review. 


ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY. * 
His Life and His Work, with Selections from His 
Poems. By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. With 
@ portrait from a drawing by August F. Jaccaci. 
Printed at the De Vinne Press on English laid 
paper. 450 copies. 18mo. Price, $1.25, 
Also 60 numbered copies on Holland hand-made 
paper ey 50 being for sale) at $3.50. 

. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum, 
writes on the announcement of the book: “I am 
delighted to hear of it. It isa thing which I have 

m said ought to be done,—must done, in 
fact,—if O'Shaughnessy is to keep the place he 
deserves among the poets of his age.” 


LINCOLN’S GRAVE. 

A Poem by Mavuricz THompson. With a title-page 
by George H. Hallowell. Printed at the Uni- 
versity Press. 16mo. Price, $1 00. 

“If we are not mistaken a poem of permanent 
value was added to our literature when Mr. 
Thom read these moving stanzas in Sanders’s 
Theatre lastsummer, . . . His art is well-nigh 

erfect, and we are sure that the exalted patriot- 

m of the poem will awake hearty response and 
— wherever it may be read,”—Jndianapolis 

ews, 


SONNETS OF THE WINGLESS 
HOURS. 


By Evesng Lee HAMILTON. 
8, 


ice, $1.00. 
* The book seems to me the most noteworthy of 

its kind which has appeared since the publica- 

tion of William Watson’s ‘ Epigrams’ in 1884.— 

ARTHUR STEDMAN, in The Dial, 

THE LAND OF HEART’S DESIRE. 

A Play by W. B. Yeats. With a frontispiece by 


Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. Printed at the Univer- 
sity Press. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 


Square l6mo, 115 


of the younger English poets. 
gg atthe Avenue Theatre, London, in March, 





‘oems. 


Pierre la Rose. Printed at the De 








Among the four Greek poems I hardly know 


which to choose as my chief favorite. 
Surely allof them must appeal to eve: 
fulin his 
the Boston Traveller. 

Second Edition. 
A LOVER’S DIARY: Sonnets. 


By G 
hy. Low. Printed at the De Vinne 


ress on an 
tique paper. 18mo. 450 copies. 


$1.25, 
finest of the book, but one of the finest given of 
late years to the reading world by any worker in 
English speech,—Boston Transcript. 

To be reminded of them [the early masters] by 
a sonneteer of to-day, as Iam by Mr. Parser, is a 
poetic enjoyment which is not often vouchsafed to 
me.—RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, in The Chap- 


SONNETS AND OTHER POEMS. 

By GEORGE SANTAYANA. With decorative title 
age. Printed at the University Press. 16mo. 
uckram, $1.25. 

None of the recent graduates (Harvard) who 
have aitempted verse— not even Mr. Woodberry— 
shows such an easy mastery of tic humbers as 
this Spaniard, to whom English rhythm is so na- 
tive, and at the same time so expressive of high 
th ght Sp de afi ja Rep ican, 


Third Edition. 


WHEN HEARTS ARE TRUMPS, 


By Tom Hatt, Verses. With title-page and dec- 
orations by Will. H. Bradley. Printed at the 
at Press, 18mo. Gilt top, deckled 
edges. $1. 





+ 








A charming little poem by one of the cleverest 
It was first pro- 


THE QUEST oF i ERACLES and Other 


By Hues McCuLLOcH, Jr emg designed by 
Vinne Press 
4 a Gelder hand-made paper. 16mo. Cloth, 


lover of 
the beautiful. Mr. McCulloch is above all succese- 
descriptive passages.—Mrs, Moulton in 


ILBERT PARKER. With a frontispiece by Will. 


The sonnet with which it closes is not only the 


Second Edition. Fifth Thousand, 
THE EBB-TIDE. 
A TRIO AND QUARTETTE. 
oo STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBORNE. 


By ROBERT 
Cloth, $1, 


LONDON TimEs: “ This is a novel of sensation. 
But the episodes and incidents, although thrilling 
enough, are consistently subordinated to sensa- 
tionalism of character. - There is just 
enough of the coral reef and the palm groves, of 
cerulean sky and pellucid water, to indicate rather 
than to present loval coloring. Yet when he dashes 
in a sketch, it is done to perfection. . . We 
see the scene vividly unrolled before us.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW: “There are few pages— 
there is, certainly, not ong incident of the nar- 
rative—which do not clearly reveal the creative 
genius and literary craftsmanship of Mr. Steven- 
son, The book is, in short, intensely Stevensonian. 
. + . In force of delineation, in sublety of reve- 
lation—both of character and of the motive- 
springs of action—and in piquancy of dialogue, 
the book is as characteristic of Mr. Stevenson’s art 
as any that he has set hisnameto. . .. No 
one, we think, who takes up THE EBB-TIDE will 
put it away until the last page is reached, so irre- 
sistible is the charm of the vivid and picturesque 


narrative.” 
Second Edition, 
THE HOLY CROSS AND OTHER 
TALES. 


By EvGEene FIeLcp. With cover, title-page, and 
initial letter pieces designed by Louis J. RHEAD. 
Printed at the University Presson English laid 
poner: 18mo. Gilt top, deckled edges. Price, 


“In some of his more serious works Mr. Field 
reminds one of certain French writers of short 
stories—of Coppée frequently, and sometimes even 
of Maupassant. . *Mietress Merciless’ . . 
is not _— simple and sincere enough to preduce 
the effect itstrivesfor. But there are exquisite 
things about it, and the little story it encloses is 
as lovely and soothing as a lullaby, The sketch 
of Franz Abtis delicate and suggestive, and the 
tale of the old mare and her colt is skillfully 
handled, But the most beautiful of allis ‘ The 
Pagan Seal-Wife,’ which is founded on an Orkney 
folk-tale. It is a weird, mystical poetic thing, 
shimmering like the moonlight, and having the 
fame pale, ghostly, mysterious charm.”—The 


a Third Edition. - 
THE BUILDING OF THE CITY 
BEAUTIFUL. 


A Romance. By JOAQUIN MILLER, Printed at the 
University Prevs on laid paper. 18mo, 192 pages. 
Cloth. Price $1,50 net. 

‘Messrs, Stone & Kimball announce a new work 
by Joaquin Miller, ‘The City Beautiful.’ It is one 
of the most powerful prose poems of our times, 
and alone would give the author a permanent 
= in literature. We speak from knowledge, 

aving had the privilege of reading the manu- 
script now in press.” 





—The Arena. 


THE GREEN TREE LIBRARY. 
VISTAS. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 600 copies, printed at the 
University Press on laid paper. 16mo, cloth. 


the salient scenes and incidents and characters 


Price, $1 25 net. 
Mr. HALL CAINE writes: ‘It is a very remark- 
able work: I am satisfied that if it had been 


Number 


New Edition. 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
TALES OF THE FAR NORTH. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 318 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 


‘*He has the right stuff in him. He has the 
story-teller’s gift. When you lay down the book 


remain with you,—they are so vivid and pic- 
turesque.’’—St, James’ Gazette, 

“Love and adventure go well together if the 
characters are well chosen and the scenes real- 
istic. Some of the stories before us are perfect in 
these respects, and all are written in a style that 
attracts as well as interests. Mr. Parker’s writings 
are too well known to need much comment in our 
columns. Suffice it to say that for pathos and in- 
oom it would be hard to beat them.”—Pall Mall 

‘azette. 


Third Edition. 


A JUNE ROMANCE. 

By NORMAN GALE. Price, $1.00. 

*.* “Mr. Gale is best known in America as the 
author of ‘Orchard Songs,’ and ‘A Country Muse.’ 
His prose, however, is much thought of in Eng- 
land, and the first edition of ‘A June Romance,’ 
although issued in 1892, is now very scarce and 
valuable. In this new form it ought to find a large 
and ready sale.” + eae 


Se WME Eleventh Thousand. 


MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS. 


Stories of the Missiseippi Valley by HAMLIN GaR- | 
LAND. Introduction by W. D. Howells, 16mo. | 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
‘Garland is a fresh, vigorous and original 
writer. He has lately leaped into fame, and | 
promises as much as any contemporary American 
wriver.—Toronto Globe. | 
**¢ Main-Travelled Roads’ contains six Ameri- 
can pastorals,—not eighteen' h-century, Dresden- 
china types, but real idyls of the farmer. Its 
characters are alive,—individuals, not types,— 
that the autbor’s skill has made catholic in their 
appeal to the reader.”—Review of Reviews, London, 

ng. } 
‘Hamlin Garland isason of the prairie. He | 
delineates its life faithfully, powerfully.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Third Edition. 


HIS BROKEN SWORD. 


A Novel by Winnie Louise TAYLOR. Introduction 
by E. E. Hale. 12mo. 354 pages. Cloth. Price, 
81,25. 


It isa novel of a great deal of power of expres- 
sion and a thoroughly sustained interest. For 
nearly two years the book has been out of print. 
An introduction has been prepared especially for 
this reissue by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. It was 
to him that the story, on its first appearance, was 
dedicated. He read it in the manuscript ard 


ar. 


THE ROBB’S ISLAND WRECK and 
Other Tales. 
By LYNN A, MEEKINS. 16mo. Cloth. $1 00. 


We commend it to the lovers of good fiction.— 
The Independent. 


A collection of exceptionally bright, well-told 








published three years agowe should have heard 
nothing of the Belgian Shakespeare (Maurice 
Maeterlinck), The world is tired of the vulgar 
ghost; but it is not, and never can be, tired of the 
supernatural, and it has waited long for a man of 
genius to interpret those higher experiences of 
the soul which are alien to the absurdity of a visi- 
ble presence.” 


THE PLAYS OF MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK,. 


‘*Princess Maleine,.” “The Intruder,” “The 
Blind,” * The Seven Princesses.” Translated by 
RICHARD HOVEY,with an introductory essay on 
Symbolism and cover be = The Green Tree ” 
—by Henry McCarter. mted at the University 
Press on laid paper. 600 copies. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.25, net. 


THE POEIS OF PAUL VERLAINE. 


TRANSLATED BY GERTRUDE HALL. With 
ictures py Henry McOarter. Printed at the 
Iniversity Press on laid paper. 600 copies. 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25, net. (In preparation. ) 

(Other Volumes to follow.) 











tales, enjoyable to read and pleasant to remem- 
ber.—Hartford Courant. 


Light, humorous, clever, well written, and not 
without mental pabulum of a far from useless 
kind.—The Critic. 

These stories of Mr. Meekins have every aid of 
the printers’ art, and deserve it as good food de- 
serves good sauce, — Baltimore Sun. 


There is a distinet quality about these stories.-- 
Literary World. 


CRUMBLING {IDOLS. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. Twelve Essays on Art, 
dealing chiefly with Literature, Painting and 
the Drama. Printed at the University Prers. 
16mo. $1 %5 
** A collection of some of Mr. Garland’s essays, 

which attracted eo much attention on their ap- 

pearance in magazine form. They are on various 
topics, ‘ New Fields of Art,’*The Future of Fic- 
tion,’ ‘ Tbe Drift of the Drama,’ ‘ The Influence of 

Ibsen,’ Impreesionism in myponey i4 * Local Color 

in Fiction,’ ‘Literary Centres and Literary Mas- 

ters,’ and so forth. 
































| Published by STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 


spoke of it in the highest terms.”—Publishers’ Cir- | 
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Charles Scribner’s 


Sons’ New Books. 





NOW READY. 


A NEW BOOK BY 


PICCINO, AND OTHER CHILD STORIES. 
Illustrated by Reginald B. Birch. Square 8vo, uniform 


By Frances Hopson Burnett. 
with ‘‘ Fauntleroy.” $1.50. 


Besides the title story, which presents a charming sketch of a little Italian boy, Mra. Burnett's new 
volume contains three other stories. ‘‘ How Fauntleroy Occurred,” which tells how the original of Faunt- 
leroy lived and grew inte the child-hero she has pictured, and “ Th 


Betty’s Kitten, 


A volume of unique literary interest. The late James T. Fields left a libra 
character and associations, and especially distinguished for its personal relics of eminent men of letters, 
Mra. Fields presents here a sympathetic account of these treasures that will attract all interested in the 


personalities of literary men and women. 


THE MESSIAH OF THE GOSPELS. 


By Prof. C. A. Briags. 8vo, $2.00. 


Prof. Briggs’s new volume has a 6) 
deals presented in the author’s ** Messianic 


ment in New Testament proph The me 


which introduce delightful new ciild characters that cannot fail to win a place in the 
reader’s heart by the side of Fauntleroy and Sara Crewe. 


A SHELF OF OLD BOOKS. 
By Mrs. James T. Figcps. Lilustrated with Portraits, Autozraph Fac-similes, etc. 8vo, 
$2.50. 


value and interest for the Advent season. It takes up the 
Prophecy of the Old Testament,” and traces their develop- 
hoa and scope of the work are entirely original, and it is full 
of fresh statements of the doctrine of the person and work of Christas the result of the new point of view 
that istaken. It will be followed by a volume on the ** Messiah of the Apostles.” 


MRS. BURNETT. 


e Captain’s Youngest,” and * Little 


remarkable for its 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The Sherman Letters. 


Correspondence between General and Senator Sher- 
man from 1887 to 1891. Edited by RACHRL SHER- 
MAN THORNDIKE. With Portraits. 8vo, $3.00, 

‘Their historical value is incalculable.”—Chicago 

Tribune, 


Life and Letters of Erasmus. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2.50. 

“Mr. Froude has produced a masterly picture of 
Erasmus and histimes. . . . Nocompetent critic 
will fail to recognize in these lectures a virility of 
judgment, a vigor of thought, and a skill of presen- 
tation eminently worthy of one of the greatestliving 
writers of English,”—London Times. 

The Odes of Horace. 
Translated by WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE. 8vo, $1.50. 

The difficulty of turning the Latin of Horace into 
corresponding terse, compact, epigrammatic, and at 
the same time poetical English has been mastered 
by Mr. Gladstone in a manner that will reconimend 
his volume to all lovers of the classics as an exam- 

le of remarkably sympathetic and vigorous trans- 


ation, 
The Birds’ Calendar. 
By H. E. PARKHURST. With 2 illustrations. 12mo, 
$1.50 net. 
Mr. Parkhurst’s book describes with sympathy and 
enthusiasm the various birds as they appear 





throughout the year in Central Park, the number 
and variety of which will surprise the general 
reade1, for with this guide he will be able toidentify 
every bird of importance. 

The Burial of the Guns, 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 12mo, $1.25. 

Mr, Page’s new volume contains six stories, rich in 
the nay of old Virginia life and characters, for 
which he is justly celebrated. They are distinguished 
by humorous, pathetic, and dramatic touches, and 
are told with that simple, exquisite art that stamps 


Mr. Page as the finest exponent of the old and new 
South in fiction, 


Pomona’s Travels, 
A Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rudder Gran 
from her former Handmaiden. By FRANK 
Fully illustrated by B. 
re top, $2.00. 

“One of the most delightful books Mr. Stockton 
has ever written. Mr. Frost’s illustrations are all 
admirable.”—N. Y. Times. 

Polly. 


A Christmas Recollection. By THOMAS NELSON 
anes. Illustrated by A. Castaigne. Small folio, 


fe 


Frost. 


“In a companion volume to ‘Marse Chan’ and 
‘Meh Lady,’ comes ‘ Polly,’ another of Mr. Page’s de- 
lightful tales of Southern life. ‘The ilustrations are 


The Life of Charles Loring Brace, 


Chiefly Told in His Own Letters. Edited py, bie 
daughter. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

The great work accomplished by Mr. Brace, par- 
ticularly in the Newsboys’ Lodging Houses which he 
founded, gives to his biography a peculiar interest. 
The volume reveals the story of his mental and 
spiritual as well as his external experience—his 
private life and intimate relationships, and his 
views on moral and political questions. 


Three Score and Ten Years. 
wa em by W. J. Linton. With Portrait. 8vo, 


These recollections cover an unusually long period 
of an unusually varied life (1 1890), and reveal a 
rich fund of interesting reminiscences of Horne, 
Heywood. O’Connor, Tennyson, the Howitts, Maz- 
zini, George Sand, Carlyle, and other eminent men, 
as well as of the events with which their names are 
associated, and in which the author wasa partici- 
pant. 


The Life and Times of A. B. Durand, 


By JOHN DURAND. Illustrated with photogravures. 
Two editions. On hand-made paper, 4to, limited 
to 100 copies, $17.50 net. Square 8yo, limited to 
500 copies, $6.00 net. 

Mr, Durand’s life is an epitome of modern Ameri- 

can art history, and this volume, by his son, narrates 

not only the artist’s life, but, incidentally, the de- 

velopment of American ponies during the t 

half pag It is full of anecdvtes and reminis- 

ces, and hand y illustrated—mainly with 
reproductions of Mr. Durand’s paintings. 


Wild Beasts, 


A Stndy of the Character and Habits of the Roghent, 
Lion, Panther, Leopard, Ja, r, Tiger, Puma, 
Wolf, and Grizsly Bear, By Joun HAMPDEN Por- 
ya With 8 full-page Illus rations. Crown 8vo, 





‘**An account and description of the animals as 
they actually are. On every page the reader finds 
samething new and interesting.”—Boston Times, 

Henry Kingsley’s Novels. 
Ravenshoe, 2 vols. 12mo, $2.00. 
Austin Elliott. 12mo, $1.00. 

The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn. 

** Lovers of good fiction will re} 
of the works of Henry Kingsley. 


12mo, $2.00, 
jolce in the revival 


’—-Boston Beacon, 
William. Shakspere. 


A Study of Elizabethan Literature. By BakRetT 
WENDELL. 12mo, $1.75 


Musicians and Music-Lovers, 





very effective, and the volume is tastefully bound.” 
Times, 


maar igs ESSAYS. By W. F. AprHonrrP. 12mo, 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCR 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


IBNER’S SONS, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW FICTION. 


Philip and His Wife. 


A powerful novel written with great art and 
charm, and inspired by a Lent # ion gg 
DELAND, author of “ Joh: ard, Preacher,” 
“ Sidney,’ “The Old Garden,” * Little Tommy 
Dove,” * The Story of a Child.” Third Edttion. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Timothy’s Quest. 


A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs, W1GGIN’s 
mst popular stories. Very fully and artistically 
illustrated by OLIVER HEXKFORD, and attractively 
bound, Crown Svo, $1.50. 


The Chase of St. Castin, and 
Other Tales. 


A volume of very dramatic Short Suction, mostly 
based on historical incidents, by Mra. CaATHER- 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1894 


Moral Responsibility in the Novel and 
the Drama 


FROM ADVANCE-SHEETS sent to us by the Messrs. Apple- 
ton, we have selected the following paragraphs from Mr. 
Hall Caine’s Address on opening the Session of the Philo- 
sophical Institution, Edinburgh, on Nov. 7 :— 

There are writers who tell°us that such light forms of 
literature as the novel and the drama have no moral respon- 
sibility whatever. These writers are of two classes. First, 
there are those who think of a novel as Johnson defined it in 
his dictionary :—“ A smooth tale, generally of love.” A novel 
to such persons is merely a piece of recreative reading. 
The main question about it is—Did it amuse? As Sydney 
Smith says :‘—‘ Were you, while reading it, surprised at din- 
ner coming so soon? Did youpmiistake eleven o’clock for 
ten and twelve for eleven? ‘Were you too late to dress, 
and did you:sit up beyond the usual hour? If a novel pro- 
duces these effects it is good. It is only meant to please, 
and it must do that or it does nothing.” The second class 
are those who think too meanly of all forms of imaginative 
writing to allow either novel or drama a place among the 
works that have anything to do with serious thought or the 
real facts of life. Such persons are often historians, and 
think the man who finds his facts ready made to his hand 
works on a far higher plane than:the man who makes them 
for himself. But they are sometimes grim theologians, such 
as Hawthorne imagined in the grey shadow of his stern old 
Salem forefather looking down on his degenerate son, the 
author of “ The Scarlet Letter.”, “A writer of story-books ! 
What kind of business in life, what mode of glorifying God, or 
being serviceable to mankind in his day and generation, may 
that be? Why, the degenerate fellow might as well have been 
a fiddler!” With regard to the first of these two classes I 
have only to say that, while I would not despise the art of 
ministering to the idle hours of busy men, I am so far at one 
with the second that if the writer of novels is to hold no 
better place in the economy of life than that of a literary 
merry-andrew, whose highest usefulness, perhaps, is to be- 
guile us of the pangs of the toothache, I had rather be a 
kitten and cry “Mew!” * ®°* . 

A novel should not be an abstract idea put into the form of 
a human allegory, and, like the figures on the front of a bar- 
rel organ, ground out to slow music by the machinery in- 
side. It should not be conspicuously branded with an 
aphorism. It should not even have a moral, It should be no 
more moral than astory in the “ Arabian Nights.” Art and 
morality have nothing to do with each other. When the 
novelist or dramatist presents his characters he should stand 
aside from them ; he should disappear, he should annihilate 
himself. This is the attitude of many of the more notable 
French authors at the present moment. I think it extraor- 
dinary that the doctrine should have taken such holdin France, 
considering the influence on French fiction of our English 
Richardson, who was the first of moralists; the enormous vogue 
of Victor Hugo, who was forever claiming to have put ab- 
stract ideas into concrete form ; and the power of the French, 
drama, which is always trying té put down something and to 
assume the right toteach a higher morality. You will find 
the pros and cons at full length in the correspondence of 
George Sand with Gustave Flaubert. Flaubert had pub- 
lished “‘ Madame Bovary,” and the book that he meant for 
a merciless and striking lesson given to unconscientious and 
faithless women, had been regarded as immoral and de- 
nounced as a scandal. He was angry and down-hearted, but 
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all that he got from George Sand was a sort of Job’s comfort, 
which amounted in effect to “serve you right.” George 
Sand urged that Flaubert should have made his lesson plain. 
He ought not to have withheld his own opinion of his heroine, 
her husband, and “hérlovers. Six sentences spoken in his 
own person would have left the reader in no uncertainty as 
to the opinion he should form. Without these six sentences 
the reader, seeing only bad people, understands that the bad 
people are intended for his sympathy, and he is shocked, To 
all this Flaubert had one answer. He would be infringing 
the rules of art if for a moment he disclosed his own thought 
and the object of his literary undertaking. Let the people 
find it out for themselyes. That was their business. * * * 

The truth appears to be an art question more than an 
ethical one. I cannot believe that British humanity, at all 
events, feels an opposition to morality itself, that it has any 
objection to being preached at. It is preached at on Sun- 
day, and it is preached at on Monday; it is preached at 
from the pulpit, and it is preached at from the press; it is 
preached at when it is born, it is preached at when it is mart 
ried, and it is preached gver when it is dead—no, I canno- 
believe that it has any-rooted objection to being preached 
at. And taking its preaching from so many mouths, I think 
it would take it as resignedly from the mouths of the novelist 
and the dramatist also, but: for one fundamental difficulty. 
It is in terror lest the play should become as dull as the pul- 
pit sometimes is, lest the three-volume novel should become 
a three-volume tract. The fact is that’ our western genius 
cannot develop a story from an idea. They say the eastern 
genius has that gift. I know very little Oriental literature. 
The storyteller in the*taarket-place of an eastern city seems 
to hold his circle of hearers by a spell, but their grinning 
faces have sometimes made me suspect that the centre of in- 
terest was not unlike that which brings a crowd round a 
print-shop in Holywell Street. However it may be with the 
eastern genius, certainly the western genius, when it tries to 
combine imagination with moral aim, is like a bear dancing 
in chains. It lacks freedom, spontaneity and vitality, and 
these are the qualities which a novel or a drama must have 
first, whatever else it falls short of. Give us freedom, says 
the reader to the novelist, give us spontaneity, give us 
vitality, in a word give us nature—and we'll get the preachers 
to give us the sermons. 

But I would say to the»movelist and the dramatist, don’t 
think that conscience has therefore no place in the novel. 
Though you are incapable of putting a moral idea into a 
work as a motive, don’t suppose that your work is unmoral, 
and that you‘are free from moral responsibility. Your work 
is what you are. It canhot:help but carry with it the moral 
atmosphere in which you live. The worth of it will be pre- 
cisely your own worth. Tell me what manner of man you 
are, and I'll tell you what the moral effect of your work will 
be. Strip it of all moralizings, all aphorisms, all texts, all 
moral platitudes, but don’t imagine that you are therefore 
stripping it of all moral effect. You cannot obliterate all 
trace of yourself, you cannot disappear behind your work— 
it is not human, it is not possible. If Shakespeare and 
Scott are impartial artists (of Shakespeare I don't believe it 
for a moment), their work is none the less moral or immoral. 

It is a frightening thought that the morality of a man’s 
book is exactly his own morality. This is most of all true 
in imaginative literature. Imagination is a chemical which, 
let a man pour it on to any plate whatsoever, is sure to 
develop the features of his own face. George Sand puts it 
well :—‘‘ Art,” she says, “does not wholly consist in depict. 
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ing.” Guy de Maupassant puts it better :—‘‘Art consists,” 
he says, “in following the logic of facts,” whence he con- 
cludes that the higher order of realists should rather call 
themselves illusionists. ‘Every fact,” says Emerson, “is 
related on one side to sensation, on the other to morals.”’ 
Therefore you cannot escape morality in your novels and 
your plays. Don’t attempt to escape it. Don’t deceive 
yourself that you are trying to be an impartial artist like 
Shakespeare or Scott, if you are merely suffering from a want 
of conviction, a want of moral earnestness. Don’t try to 
shelter yourself in the evasive cowardice of “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’”’ That you dare to write books at all 
shows that you consider yourself something stronger than 
your brother, Then look first to yourself; search yourself; 
know yourself; that’s the only way of safety for you or for 
the world. * * ®* 

Far be it from me to deride any activities of the moral 
conscience, Only let it be informed by knowledge, and we 
cannot easily have too much of it. The novelist and the 
dramatist usually give the public what it wants. As 
Macaulay says, it is not so much by his own taste as by the 
taste of the fish that the angler is determined in his choice 
of bait. Smollett’s masterpiece owed its first success to an 
episode, “ Memoirs of a Lady of Fashion,” supposed to con- 
tain the history of a notorious woman who had paid the 
author, they say, to publish the facts of her infamous life. 
That was a case of an author giving the public the bait that 
suited its taste. There are other cases of authors wishing’ 
to give the bait that only suited their own. Some time ago 
Mr, Grant Allen published in Zhe Atheneum an affecting ac- 
count of how he had written a book into which he had put 
all his heart, and then destroyed it at the advice of his pub- 
lisher, The public is supposed by authors to be a very stub- 
born patron. To use the language of the advertisement, 
when it asks for a thing it sees that it gets it. I am not in 
the least of thisopinion, There is only one thing the pub- 
lic demands, and that is human nature. It says to the novel- 
ist, “Amuse me! Sustain me! Comfort me!” But it leaves 
him to please himself how he does it. He can sing what 
song he pleases. All it asks is that the song shall be good, 
and that he shall sing it well enough. Otherwise it may be 
either a song of love or a ditty of the forecastle. Undoubt- 
edly there are subjects which it forbids. It forbids all un- 
wholesome and unnatural passions; it forbids the imagina- 
tive treatment of sacred personages.” Short of these, it wel- 
comes anything, religious questions, political questions, or 
even dangerous moral questions. This was not always so. 
In my earliest days in London they produced on the stage 
Tennyson's “ Promise of May.” I was present at that fright- 
ful fiasco, The play was not a good one, but its failure that 
night was not so much due to its artistic defects as to its 
daring treatment of morals. It presented the conventional 
seducer of innocence, not as a ruffian who ought to be kicked, 
but as a thinker who had even something to say for himself. 
This was grotesque to the English public, and they howled 
and howled. I alone, or almost. alone, with my friend 
Theodore Watts, cheered and cheered. It wasn’t that we 
cared a ha’p’orth for the scoundrel on the stage, but that we 
claimed the right of the drama to deal with moral questions. 
‘That night in my lodgings I wrote to Tennyson. I meant 
him to get my letter with the newspapers next morning. 
“The stage,” he answered, “ must be in a very low state in- 
deed, if, as some dramatic critics are telling us, none of the 
great moral and social questions of the time can be touched 
upon in a modern play.” That was only twelve years ago, 
and what have those twelve years witnessed? They have 
witnessed the rise of Ibsen. Think what you will of Ibsen, 
consider him a morbid, unhealthy, middle-class sceptic, if yoy 
will (and I have no great idolatry to spend on him myself 
either as an artist or a man), you must admit that once for 
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all he has brought back the living moral questions to the 
stage. 

Then politics. Napoleon complained that poets and nov- 
elists showed no enterprise in dealing with the rich materials 
of the modern world. What could be more tragic than the 
struggles in the mind of a wise and powerful ruler? Then 
Ruskin complains that the fiction of our age has swept its 
heart clear of all the passions known as loyalty, patriotism, 
and piety. It has only one sentiment, the sentiment of love. 
This it magnifies out of all proportion. In Scott the most 
important business of man and woman was not marriage. 
Love with the great romancer was only a light by which the 
sterner features of character were to be irradiated. * * * 

But perhaps literature sometimes goes too far—farther 
than life itself. When Mr. Pinero produced his most suc- 
cessful play, Mr. Clement Scott, an earnest dramatic critic, 
whose opinion is worthy of respect, urged that art should not 
be less moral than life, and that a play should not deal with 
subjects that cannot be discussed at the dinner-table. ‘Art 
should be as moral as life,’’ says Mr. Zangwill, implying that 
it is sometimes apt to be less moral. ‘A modern school,” 
says Mr. Stephen, “has turned to account all the most refined 
methods of breaking the Ten Commandments.” Ruskin 
calls their books the literature of the Prison House, and says, 
“the specialty of the plague is a delight in the exposition of 
the relations between guilt and decrepitude.” 

God forbid that I should stand here as an apologist for 
what George Eliot calls “the Cremorne walks and shows of 
fiction.” But I want to stand here for the twin angels of 
freedom and truth. If the novel and the drama is to act 
upon life, it must be at liberty to represent it, not in one 
aspect only, but in all aspects; not in its Sunday clothes 
merely, but in its week-day garments; not in part, but alto- 

ether. You tell me that that is fraught with dangers. So 
it is, with great dangers. You say the world is not all fit for 
all eyes to look upon. True. But the dangers of life are 
worse than the dangers of books. Don’t run away from the 
one, while you are compelled to expose yourself to the other. 
Don’t shut your eyes in the street and open them only in the 
library. Don’t be vexed with the author who tells you that 
for you, for your children,.perils lie in wait—that man in the 
story was too fond of his sleep, who was angry with the lizard 
that waked him when the viper was creeping into his mouth. 
Only, when a writer tells you of danger, look first to his in- 
tention in telling you, and look next to see what manner of 
man he is himself. “All is proper to be expressed,” says J. 
F. Millet, “provided our aim is high enough.” This is what 
I would say to the reader, and to the writer I would venture, 
if I dared, to give similar counsel. I would say to him :—To 
the reader I have pleaded for freedom with truth; to you I 
plead for truth with freedom. If you are to be free to find - 
your subjects in any scene of human life, remember that 
your responsibility as a man is the greater for your liberty as 
an artist. If you are allowed to get very close to human 
experience, beware lest you wrong it by want of reticence 
and sincerity. You are coming nearer than a brother, nearer 
than a sister. If you are to walk in the inner sanctuaries of 
the hearts of men and women, for God’s sake have a care to 
walk as with God's eye on you. * * * 

Modern novelists and dramatists seem to find it hard to 
combine unity of purpose with freedom of invention. The 
author of “Les Misérables” show mastery over motive, and 
so does the author of “ Anna Karénina.”’ These two, and 
these alone, seem to meto realise George Eliot’s ideal of 
the “intensest realism of presentation with the highest ideal- 
ism of conception,” and. by virtue of this mastery, and not 
because of any special superiority in delineating character or 
depicting scene, I claim for Victor Hugo and Count Tolstoi 
that, with Walter Scott, they will in the time to come be re- 
cognised as the three greatest authors of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
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Literature 
‘s Philip and His Wife ” 
By Margaret Deland. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE MOTTO of this book shows that it is written with the 
purpose of adding more human documents to those which 
have already been contributed, on one side or the other, to 
the discussion as to whether marriage is or is not a failure. 
Among American women who write, Mrs. Deland has prob- 
ably the most serious position, and to those who do not re- 
gard novels as primarily meant to be amusing, her work is 
always interesting, as she is herself intensely in earnest. In 
the present instance, as not infrequently happens, several of 
the little group of figures brought before us are more life- 
like than the pair who are meant to be the principal actors, 
and who give the book its name. Cecilla Drayton, who is 
married to Philip Shore, has a half-sister, Alicia, whose moth- 
er belongs to that most exasperating type, the thoroughly 
selfish and deeply religious invalid. We are told that she 
did very little besides read her Bible and meditate over 
certain small, good books of the nature of “ Gathered Pearls” 
and “ Daily Food.” She kept @ stand at her elbow for her 
half-dozen devout and well worn volumes. Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis was there, and her Prayer-Book, with flowers pressed be- 
tween the pages of especially significant saints’ days, and 
small marginal ejaculations scattered through the Psalter— 
ejaculations which Mrs. Drayton not infrequently read aloud 
to her callers. There was, also, upon the stand a little calen- 
dar, with a text, a hymn and a prayer for each day. This 
was a distinct interest in the poor sick lady’s life, for there 
was the element of surprise in tearing off each slip; she was 
apt to enclose an especially beautiful page to any corres- 
pondent to whom she chanced to be writing, and she would 
add “True!” or underline a word or phrase, to show how 
personal were these printed outbursts of religious feeling. 

This exemplary person has settled herself like an incubus 
on the life of her sweet, gentle daughter, and is at last the 
means of separating her from her lover and almost wrecking 
her life, by developing in Alicia, to a morbid degree, the 
passion of self-immolation so often inherent in her sex. As 
Mrs. Deland says, with keen observation :—*“ This immoral 
unselfishness is characteristic. of many excellent women. 
They practice an abnegation of their comforts, their rights, 
their necessities even, which they feel endears them to their 
Maker, and at the same time gives them real happiness. 
Apparently they are unable to perceive that this unselfishness 
of theirs brutalizes and enslaves to self the man (for men are 
generally the victims of this unscrupulous virtue)—the man 
who accepts the sacrifices made for him, indeed, often thrust 
upon him in spite of his gradually weakening protests. And 
young Alicia, painfully conscientious as she was, never once 
realized that, if it were selfish for her mother to accept a 
sacrifice, it was a sin for her to make it.” Her sister, Mes. 
Shore, is a much more complicated character, and in her pe- 
culiar relations with her husband, whom she has married for 
love, the interest of the book is intended to centre. When 
we first meet her we are told that the peculiar and distin- 
guished beauty of her face “was less noticeable than was 
that peculiar brutality one sees sometimes in refined and cul- 
tivated faces which have known nothing but ease: faces 
which have never shown eagerness, because all their desires 
are at hand; nor pity, because they have never suffered; 
nor humility, because their tributary world has made their 
sins those of omission rather than commission.” 

Mrs. Shore's selfishness is of the gross and direct kind, 
and her husband, unfortunately, has one of those hyper-sen- 
sitive natures which cannot be satisfied unless they can live 
themselves, and compel others to live, up to certain ideal 
standards, The author has worked so hard over this ill- 


matched couple that she has somewhat “ painted out the 
likeness,” as portrait-painters say, and her hero, like most 
men drawn by women, is shadowy and abstract rather than 
real; indeed, the impression left on the ordinary mind will 
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be that he is a prig, and that his wife, if she could not justify 
her conduct towards him, might plead extenuating circum- 
stances. It is a relief to turn from the hothouse atmosphere 
of their self-made problems to the simpler characters, who 
are touched with a sure and loving hand. There is the ca- 
pable old maid, Miss Susan Carr, who spoke of her neigh- 
bors’ faults as though they were simply virtues gone to seed, 
and knew how to praise without any sting of insinuation or 
suggestion that she could speak otherwise if she chose ; little 
Molly, who wants to say a prayer to the devil as well as to 
the Lord, in order to be on the safe side, like many wiser 
people ; kindly Dr. Lavendar, with his willing slavery to his 
old terrier, Danny—all these are framed in simple and sym- 
pathetic descriptions of village life and rural scenery which 
recur to the memory more pleasantly than the stormier scenes 
of the little drama. 





‘*My Lady Rotha”’ 

A Romance. By Stanley ]. Weyman. Longmans, Green & Co, 

Two or Mr. Weyman’s novels were noticedat length in 
The Critic \ast spring’ (April 14 and May 26), and his new 
book calls as much for a repetition of what was said then, 
as for a series of new generalizations. It is not that there 
is a sameness in his stories, but because the same sterling 
qualities are present in them all. Mr. Weyman's writing is 
sane and virile, his character-drawing strong, his plot com- 
position skillful. His favorite method is to let an important 
chagacter tell the story—a method that avoids certain diffi- 
culties of construction and possesses certain disadvantages. 
On the one hand, it relieves the author from the necessity of 
managing several groups of characters, and enables him to 
present the entire sequence of events from one point of view. 
On the other hand, this evasion of difficulty deprives the 
author of the triumph of overcoming it, and sometimes ends 
in monotony. The best inventiveness, it is safe to say, finds 
its broadest scope in handling several groups of characters 
harmoniously presented from several points of view. But 
this is a question of more interest to the student of literary 
form than to the general reader. It is just to say of Mr. 
Weyman that he is a master in the art of letting a character 
narrate a story. 

In ‘‘ My Lady Rotha” the scene is no longer the France 
of Henri Quatre or Richelieu, but Germany in the days of 
the Thirty Years’ War. My Lady is Countess of Heritz- 
burg, and when the inhabitants of her little town become 
turbulent and besiege her castle, she flees for safety with a 
small train and her faithful young steward, who tells the story. 
She first falls in with a band of freebooters under Tzerclas, 
an aid of Wallensteins’s, and then escapes to Nuremberg, 
where she puts herself under the protection of Gustavus 
Adolphus. These things are in the background of the story, 
which it is unnecessary to outline here, It is enough to say 
hat the tale is at all times stirring and sometimes thrilling ; 

hat good and evil characters pass over the stage; that more 
chan once lives hang in the balance; that battles are won 
and lost; and that inthe end comes to My Lady Rotha the 
reward that belongs to every true maiden, highborn or lowly 
—a brave and wise husband. 

Mr. Weyman is unusually successful in attaching his action 
to the skirts of some great historic movement. Over his 
novels fall the shadows of great personages, who throw the 
whole action into deeper relief. In such wise Wallenstein 
and Gustavus Adolphus dominate the book, although the 
parts they play in it are relatively small, Perhaps it would 
be clearer to say that the author is remarkably strong in re- 
producing the current impression that a great man makes 
upon his age. Mr. Weyman’s way of revealing this is not 
hard to describe. Old-fashioned historians reveal it from the 
hero’s point of view; modern historians from a generaliza- 
tion of documentary evidence of all sorts and conditions; 
Mr. Weyman, picturesquely, from the heart out. This, be 
it observed, is not the same thing as portraying the spirit of 
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an age. Mr. Weyman has not tried to do for seventeenth- 
century Germany what Sir Walter’s Nigel did for England 
under James I. In Scott, the great characters appear and 
mold the action of the story; in Weyman, the action is com- 
plete in itself, yet colored by the great men. In Scott, we 
see with our own modern eyes Mary Stuart, Elizabeth, Claver- 
house and a host of other worthies, magnificently pictured ; 
in Weyman, we see Richelieu, Navarre, Tilly, through the 
eyes of the contemporary people. Scott reproduces the 
movement of an age; Weyman lets the great movement 
envelop his action. In “ Woodstock,” Scott brings in Crom- 
well, to show one great phase of the Puritan cause; in the 
subtly-named “ Under the Red Robe,” the masterful Cardi- 
nal is felt, rather than seen, as the power back of all the 
motion. To put it in a word, Weyman gives us such a pic- 
ture as we might well have seen, had we been contemporary 
with the events depicted; Scott’s canvas is painted from a 
vantage-ground that only a favored few of us could have 
reached. Scott, as portrayer, is the peer of his models; the 
atmosphere of Weyman’s pictures is that of more familiar 
life. This difference in method, it is noteworthy, has no 
bearing upon the relative amount of inventive power pos- 
sessed by the two authors. The present writer would shrink 
instinctively from flinging down the gauntlet of Lady Rotha 
as a challenge of comparison with Scott. Whoever mature- 
ly reads the Waverley Novels knows that the achievement of 
Sir Walter is unapproachable. Mr. Weyman has aimed at a 


less dazzling mark, but not the less his arrow flies true ¢ his 
aim. 





** Round the Red Lamp ”’ 
Being Facts and Fancies of Medical Lifé. By A. Conan Doyle. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

EVERY PROFESSION has its technical lore—unwritten stories and 
anecdotes, handed down from generation to generation, adapted to 
changing conditions, occasionally enriched by a brilliant new addi- 
tion, but all and ever dealing with the science and traditions of the 
guild. The professions here referred to especially are, of course, 
the four, although the statement is true in a much wider sphere— 
for there is legend and humor, it seems, even in the undertaker’s 
shop. The lore of the Church is rare and rich in quality; that of 
the law too often hieratic; and a certain grimness is inevitably con- 
nected, at least in the lay mind, with medical stories and jokes. 
There should be a certain family likeness between the tales of the 
operating-room and those of the battle-field, but in reality they 
have little in common. Some of these stories, whether they be 
ecclesiastic, legal, medical or military, appeal to the appreciation 
and understanding of laymen, and are often produced with brilliant 
results, which proves that everything is relative, and that a good 
story never loses its qualities, if only its audience be judiciously 
chosen, Dr, Doyle has gathered a few of the well-known stories 
going the rounds in the profession, and has inserted them between 
the original fancies of his own mindin this volume. ‘‘The Surgeon 
Talks,” the closing paper, is, perhaps, the clearest instance in 
these pages: the physician who suddenly discovers, while lecturing 
on a horrible disease to his students, or talking about it to a patient, 
that it has stealthily stolen into his own system, is served up in all 
forms and under all conditions wherever medical men do congregate. 
Mr. Kipling may have heard this very story of ‘‘ poor old Walker 
of St. Christopher’s” from the lips of an army surgeon, and evolved 
from it his ‘‘ Love o’ Women”’—the disease is the same, though 
the story is different; and ‘‘ The Third Generation” is a case that 
has occurred in the practice of almost every medical man. _ In bril- 
liant contrast to these dark pages stand such delicate fancies as 
**A Physiologist’s Wife” and ‘‘The Doctors of Hoyland,” the 
weird histories of ‘* Lot No. 249” and ‘‘ The Case of Lady Sannox.”’ 
The opening story, ‘‘ Behind the Times,” a sketch of an old 
country physician, is a gem, and ‘‘ A Straggler of '15”” is of inter- 
est because it has been dramatized and played by Henry Irving. 
It is difficult to pass judgment upon this book: it is in part a 
human document of undoubted value to all who give to the medical 
man his true and enviable place in mundane affairs; and in part 
it is the product of a brilliant storyteller, and as such, of course, 
of interest to all that read. We are not prepared to say that we 
like the book in its entirety, but we acknowledge that we have read 
every line of it with appreciative interest. 
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** The [Maiden’s Progress ’’ 
A Novel in Dialogue. By Violet Hunt. Harper & Bros. 

IF A BOOK can be at the same time inexpressibly silly and 
downright clever, this slangy volume has attained that paradoxical 
position. Its plot has circulated through hundreds of love-stories, 
its hero is the conventional prig, and its heroine encounters men 
only to enslave them; and yet the book has a freshness in the 
character-drawing and a racy terseness in the dialogue, which give 
it a kind of sparkling, effervescent life. It is all froth, however, 
and the author makes no attempt to analyze emotions which sink 
below the surface. It belongs to the ‘‘ Dodo” species of novel, 
without displaying Mr. Benson’s novelty of invention and shrewdness 
in the study of character. The story follows Moderna, who, not- 
withstanding her nickname, is but superficially modern, from her 
début in society through a long succession of balls and conquests, 
experiments, misgivings and disappointments, the latter always 
tempered, however, by a never-failing popularity. The atmosphere 
of success pervades the book, for it is of the world, worldly, and 
the lively young heroine meets no obstacles. This rose-colored 
view of life is very pretty for the moment, and makes.us forget the 
sombre greys and intense purples of existence; but it tires us 
quickly, in the absence of artistic contrasts and subtle variations. 
If life itself were made up ofsflirtations, the most frivolous of us 
would weary of it, as we weary of this gossipy dialogue with never 
a serious word by way of relief. 

That the gossip is a good imitation of jerky, inconsequential 
society talk makes no manner of difference after a while; it bores 
one like a succession of afternoon teas. Even the heroine’s excur- 
sion into Bohemia has the same mild flavor of Oolong, and the 
chatter continues uninterrupted. So that the sublime condescension 
of the stalwart, haughty Philistine who rescues her from this abyss 
of bad. manners seems to be a trifle unnecessary. Nevertheless, 
the chatter is lively and amusing, and therein the book fulfils its 
purpose. For it is phenomenal in that, though written by a woman, 
it has no ethical mission whatever. Let us be grateful, therefore, 
and acknowledge that there is art in the book. The author shows 
us only one side of her characters, but from that point of view they 
are certainly vivid. The dialogue is gay and vivacious to a degree, 
and extremely clever in its reproduction of the modern society girl 
pure and simple—or, rather, devious and sophisticated. 





‘¢ The Wings of Icarus” 
By Laurence Alma Tadema. Macmillan & Co. 

THIS Is A very taking title for a story, and, as he looks at it, 
the question arises in the reader’s mind, as it does in that of the 
heroine, ‘* What lesson comes from the heart of Icarus to the sons 
of men?” In Emilia Fletcher’s case the answer is uncertain: she 
did not know how to read the lesson of her own life. Her wings 
were strong, and should have borne her further, but the weakness 
inherent in human nature caused her to falter, and she did the 
thing that ruined more lives than her own. She was in an uncon- 
genial atmosphere and without, occupation when she met her fate— 
a man she grew to love devotedly, but in whom she found no re- 
sponse, At last he saw her love for him, and in a moment of en- 
thusiasm on his part they became engaged. She invited her best 
friend to come and share her-happiness and congratulate her upon 
it. The friend came, and from that moment Emilia saw her hap- 
piness melting before her eyes. Her lover, who had been soionly 
in name, gave his heart completely to the girl who had just arrived, 
and the latter returned his devotion as passionately. Emilia knew 
it all, and realized that she should give him up; she even resolved 
to do so, but at the last moment could not. They were married, 
she beliéving that, once hers and separated from her friend, she 
could make him love her. At the end of a year she recognized the 
hopelessness of it all, and saw that she had uselessly sacrificed their 
lives. She brought him home, intending to give him up to the 
woman he loved, but the ruin was complete and past her ability to 
remedy. The theme is not new, but the manner of treatment here 
is sufficiently novel to claim one’s interest without effort. Entire 
sympathy with it is lacking, because the man is so unattractive that 
it is impossible to imagine one girl loving him to distraction, much 
less two. The struggle that goes on in Emilia’s mind and _ heart, 


however, is well treated. Generosity and pure reason tell her that 
she should give him up, but the woman in her prevails and she 
cannot, deluding herself all the while with the fiction that she can 
win him.: The story contains passages of very clever writing, and 
a few light character sketches that are very striking. Emilia talks 
a great deal of nonsense in her letters to her friend, but that is what 
we are to expect from such a woman. 
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Anthony Hope’s New Books 

The Indiscretion of the Duchess: Being a Story Concerning Two 

Ladies, a Nobleman and a Necklacé, enry Holt & Co. 2. The 

Dolly Dialogues. Henry Holt & Co, 3. The God in the Car. D. 

Appleton & Co. 
MR. HOPE certainly deserves success: since he leaped into fame 
with ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” he has not rested on his laurels, 
but kept his publishers busy. The publication, a short time ago, 
of *‘ A Change of Air” may have been a mistake; yet the story 
was in no way bad enough to hurt him; in fact, we believe that his 
reputation, and what it gives us a right to expect from him, made 
the shortcomings of that book more prominent, At all events, he 
has now vindicated himself by the publication of three books, 
widely different in subject, and appropriately as widely different in 
treatment, ‘‘ The Indiscretion of the Duchess” (1) may be classed 
with ‘‘ The Prisoner,” and shares with that story the unabated in- 
terest from first page to last, and the superb handling of the ro- 
mantic and adventurous. Even if this book had been published 
anonymoausly, a mistake as to its author’s identity would have been 
impossible: Mr. Hope’s touch as we have learned to knowit is here 
on every page, almost in every line, and a successful touch it is, 
indeed. The book furnishes pleasant reading; it is one of those 
rare boons—a story that will rest an@ refresh the brain of any per- 
son whose occupation involves continuous and serious mental work. 

‘* The Dolly Dialogues ” (2) is a series of conversations between 
an Englishman of excellent family and limited means—a very or- 
namental drone in the beehive of society—and Lady Mickleham, 
whom he has known since she was a young girl, and with whom— 
well, their reminiscent dialogues tell all about it, and about a great 
many other people and things besides. The character-drawing in 
th:se short, crisp, elliptic sentences is admirable: the wealth of 
wit stored in them does not make them seem stilted or unnatural ; in 
fact, we believe that the brilliant Gyp has at last found a rival, who, 
with a smiling apology to Mrs. Grundy, goes delightfully near tne 
brink and peers cautiously over to tell us what he sees. And we, 
of course, are ‘‘ dying” to know what goes on beyond that awful 
chasm, though we can never be induced to confess it. And we 
can listen to the very end, for not onee does Mr. Hope sin against 
good taste. 

Of quite another character is the story of ‘‘ The God in the Car” 
(3). Here we find the large canvas of serious life brusaed over 
with a firm hand, relentless in general outlines and details—telling 
the tragedy of a woman's love and the price that ambition pays for 
its own gratification, It is said that a certain English colonial 
statesman suggested the character of Rushton; we do not know, 
nor do we care. What we doknow, however, is that in this story 
we meet not one or two, but several, characters that are worth 
knowing, and whom we will remember for many a day. Jugger- 
naut, ‘t The God in the Car,” is the incarnation of all the qualities 
and shortcomings of what the French are pleased to call the 
strugforlifer, and under the wheels of his rolling throne he crushes 
the woman that loves him, relentless of the ruin and misery he 
leaves behind. Mr. Hope has shown that quantity is not always 
detrimental to quality. The three books here reviewed are each of 
excellent quality in its own particular genre. 


The First Step - 
With an Introduction by Ferome K. Ferome. 
trated. F. B. Lippincott Co. ' 

THE LOVER of literary gossip will welcome this book, with its 
confessions and fancies, its records of long struggle or immediate 
success, of the happy gift, or of grinding perseverance. All begin- 
ning is hard, but, surely, the art of writing seems more difficult to 
master than any other. The aspiring author must work out for 
himself a method, make his own rules, and learn to steer free of the 
numberless sins of commission and omission to which the critic is 
apt to point with sharpened quill. Mr. Besant’s school for authors 
is still a dream of the future; and so, while his brethren in paint- 
ing, sculpture and music receive careful preparatory training, the 
novelist must struggle with his gift of fancy alone, and give it voice, 
equipped for the task only with a more or less polished style, a 
pen, ink and a bundle of paper. it is for this reason, probably, 
that all but a few of the twenty-two authors who tell the story of 
their-first book have to chronicle a period of stru 
ship, and of returned manuscripts; and the invariable answer, 
when the reason of rejection was asked and vouchsafed, was that 
‘*the story needed rewriting.” Even the greatest talent is hope- 
lessly hampered, and often crippled permanently, by lack of tech- 
nique. However, the twenty-two contributors to this volume saw 
success crown at last their untiring efforts; and throughout these 
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many pages there is a note of love for the art, of easy forgetfulness 
of hard times in a better present, and of ‘a life that is not all hard 
fact, but largely pleasant fiction. 

Walter Besant leads off with the story of ‘‘Ready Money Morti- 
boy ” and of his literary partnership with Rice; W. Clark Russell 
tells us that ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor” was really not his 
first story, though it is his first tale of the deep sea; Rudyard Kip- 
ling writes of his ‘* Departmental Ditties,"’ written while he was 
sub-editor of an Indian journal, and admired by Ruhn-Din; the 
foreman of the press-room:—‘‘ Your pot’ry very good, sir; just 
coming proper length to-day. You giving more soon? One-third 
column just proper.”” Marie Corelli, whose portrait we miss, by 
the way, confesses that she has ‘‘ had no difficulty in making my 
career or winning my public.’’ Of her first story, ‘‘A Romance 
of Two Worlds,” she states that it was sent to the Bentleys, and 
condemned with depressing unanimity by all the manuscript read- 
ers of that house, with the unexpected result that Mr. George 
Bentley, moved by curiosity, read the story himself, and resolved 
to publish it. The other contributors are James Payn, Grant Al- 
len, Hall Caine, George R. Sims, A. Conan Doyle, M. E, Braddon, 
F. W. Robinson, H. Rider Haggard, I. Zangwill, Morley Roberts, 
David Christie Murray, Jerome K. Jerome, John Strange Winter, 
Bret Harte, ‘‘Q,” Robert Buchanan and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
R. M. Ballantyne’s sketch of his own career proved to be the finds 
written by his own hand on the last page of his life; of all this 
successful throng he is the only one whose voice has been silenced 
by death, though his name still endures among our boys. The 
sketches are accompanied ‘by illustrations of the authors’. homes, 
horses and dogs, their portraits, and, in some cases, those of their 
husbands, wives and children as well. 





** Coeur d’ Alene ”’ 
By Mary Hallock Foote. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

IN THE CARNIVAL of riot to which rebellious labor has invited 
the attention of the world in recent years, no episode has been 
more, dramatic and fearful than the troubles at the Coeur d’ Alene 
mines in the summer of 1892. We had at the time, with our morn- 
ing coffee, histories of battle, murder and sudden death hot from 
the wires, and bristling with exclamatory and head-line adjectives. 
Our blood was stirred, but our commonwealth did not collapse, as 
the English newspapers predicted; other things filled our attention, 
and, with the complacency which is a national foible, we soon dis- 
missed the Coeur d’ Alene to the limbo of past excitements, where 
historians and political economists dodelve. There was one among 
us, however, with an eye for the picturesque, who saw the possi- 
bilities of these riots as the background for a strong and typical 
story of the Western country. That Mary Hallock Foote is an 
author who possesses a rare charm of style, we have had several 
occasions to remark, and in this story we find much of the zest of 
its predecessors, as well as the same exasperatingly lovely virgin and 
adventuresome youth, in whose love-affair the interest of Mrs. 
Foote’s novels usually culminates. But blood so streams across 
this page, that love-affairs are merged, and Mrs, Foote’s young 
people become rather colorless ra¢sons d'étre for an essay in the 
terrific. We do not like this, and we think the artistic merits of 
the story suffer in consequence. We should like ‘‘ Coeur d’ Alene” 
better if its manner were a little more restrained and a little less 
like the newspaper accounts of these same outrages, to which we 
have referred. Take, for instance, her account of the massacre ol 
the ‘‘ scabs.” We are told how men and women writhed in death 
under the rifles of the brutal strikers, how providentially the troops 
arrived exactly at the moment when a bullet was about to crash 
through the wounded hero’s skull, and how still other things occurred 
to bate the breath. This sort of thing, we venture to say, is not 
within Mrs. Foote’s province; and as staunch admirers of much of 
her prior work we deprecate it, 


Other Fiction 

A NEW STORY from the pen of S. R. Crockett, the author of 
‘* The Stickitt Minister,” is always a pleasure to look forward to, 
and the present volume, ‘‘ Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills,” is no 
disappointment. Sir Uchtred has a half-brother, Randolph, who 
is in love with Philippa, the charming young wife that his elder 
and more serious brother has just married. Randolph is a lady- 
killer by profession and does not doubt that he can soon win Phil- 
ippa dway from her allegiance to her lord. Uchtred has full con- 

ence in his wife; nothing can make him doubt her, but he broods 
over his brother’s conduct until his mind becomes affected and he 
wanders from home and lives among the hills like a savage. His 
wife tries by gentle and loving means to reclaim him; 
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hunts him with the hounds, hoping to be able to kill him and in 
time to induce his widow to marry again. At last the brothers 
come face to face and a gleam of returning reason causes the elder 
to spare the younger, in spite of his conduct towards him. The 
return to reason means a return to happiness for him and the faith- 
ful Philippa. The story is beautifully written, and the two princi- 
pal characters are exquisitely portrayed. It is a tiny volume but a 
charming one. (Macmillan & Co.) 


POETIC JUSTICE gets small consideration in ‘*The Match- 
Maker,” by L. B. Walford. The little busybody in question, 
though she is, as usual, a mischief-maker rather than a match- 
maker, wins the prize that she was anxious to bestow upon another. 
Miss Penelope East (such is her name), while visiting Lady Car- 
noustic’s lonely place in the western highlands of Scotland, is 
thrown much in the company of her hostess’s daughter, Mina, and 
of a Mr. Redwood, tenant of a shooting-lodge in the neighborhood. 
Lady Carnoustic has two other daughters, ‘‘elderly young ladies,”’ 
and Penelope determines that her favorite, Mina, youngest of the 
flock, shall not, if she can help it, graduate into elderly young lady- 
hood. ‘So, thinking Mr. Redwood a suitable party, and entertain- 
ing a slight fondness for him herself, she endeavors to bring about 
a match between the two. But Mina had not altogether neglected 
her own interests, and Penelope discovers that she has clandestine 
meetings with a handsome young Highlander, one Torquil Mc- 
Allister, her father’s shepherd. The little matchmaker is properly 
shocked; and remonstrates with Mina, who repents ‘4nd sends 
Torquil away. For a time she apparently permits herself to be dis- 
posed of by Penelope; but—such are the ways of women—she 
repents again, and calls Torquil back. ‘Nevertheless, she is still so 
much under her friénd’s control as to keep up more than merely 
amicable relations with Redwood. The unsuitable Highlander 
returns, becomes madly jealous, and blazes away at the couple, 
killing Mina. .The latter, with her dying breath, informs Redwood 
of the passion that she has all along seen growing up in Penelope's 
bosom, Lady Carnoustic goes mad, the unfortunate Torquil shoots 
himself, and Penelope and Redwood are married. This synopsis 
does not, of course, do full justice to the story, for there are many 
little traits of quiet humor and pleasant bits of description, and 
the plot is so managed as to keep the reader in a subdued glow of 
expectation, The book is also free from those marks of haste and 
incompetence which are getting to be more and more common ih 
novels by female hands. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

TIMES OF POLITICAL commotion are not favorable to the pro- 
duction of good fiction, A writer has only to choose his side and 
show sufficient heat or venom in dealing with the opposing party to 
be sure of a public. An Irish novel of the present day is certain 
to be either a Home-Rulé or an Anti-Home-Rule pamphlet, in 
which the author, free to invent facts as he needs them, triumph- 
antly makes out his party’s case. But the traditions require that 
there’shall be more or less humor, fighting, whiskey and sentiment, 
so that the worst is seldom as dull as it might be; and the beauti- 
fully complete.contrast between the English and Irish types, never 
in reality more marked than when they appear to agree, is an unfail- 
ing source of interest, no matter how itis treated. These remarks 
apply to Edna Lyall’s ‘‘ Doreen” as fully as to most novels of its 
class. The author is content to pitchfork Irish nationalists and 
English conservatives together, to let them shock one another and 
charm one another, and finally reach an agreement on Home-Rule. 
Irish conservatives get scant justice; but that is the less to be 
regretted, as they have more than enough apologists of the same 
quality. Doreen’s father is imprisoned as a Fenian and dies soon 
after his release. She becomes a popular singer, and is imprisoned 
herself, as an active member of the Lady's Land League. Her 
betrothed, an Englishman, gets into trouble with the police, being 
implicated in the murder of a tyrannical land agent, and he, too, 
finds his way to Kilmainham prison. Doreen, knowing the circum- 
stances, obtains his freedom, retires from the stage—a wedding, 
sow music, curtain, (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 


THE SCENE of Mr. Justin McCarthy's new story, ‘‘ Red Dia- 

monds,” is laid in London, but the main incidents are derived 
from South Africa, where the mine that produces these diamonds 
has:been located. One of the men most deeply interested in the 
thine comes to London with a number of precious stones in his 
came and spends the evening at the Voyagers’ Club, The Voy- 
$ are:men of the moment, who like to travel far, but who like, 

all things, to travel fast. If an expedition is to bo started 

into the unexplored heart of Asia or into the darkest part of Africa, 
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these men arefsure to be found among its organizers; in fact, the 
Voyagers’ Club i is a very characteristic creation of an age that loves 
to wander, an age when civilized men have become as restless as 
the nomad Arabs, and move about hither and thither, having no 
home, and yet at home everywhere. In and around this Club and 
its members the.story centres. It is full of incident, carefully 
planned and well carried out. The action is rapid, and the charac- 
ters are spirited and well sustained. The end is weak, and quite a 
disappointment after what has gone before, but the aj is well 
written and worth reading. (D, Appleton & Co.) IN ‘‘ THE 
WEDDING GARMENT,” a tale of the life to come, by Louis Pendle- 
ton, we are taken into the regions ‘beyond the earth, and told 
again what we are to expect when we die. In the first chapter we 
are present at the death of our hero; in the second we follow him 
into the unknown regions beyond, and are initiated with him into 
an imaginary heaven, intended for the instruction of those who 
suppose that the life of heaven is a life of idleness. They are taught 
here that such a heaven is really a hell. After this has been 
sufficiently. impressed upon their minds, they are .let out, and, 
though they scatter widely, each one is looked after, instructed and 
told what heaven really is. Some are pleased, others are indignant; 
the state of one’s mind under the circumstances determines one’s 
course, Those who love the good and the true will travel towards 
it surely, being led in that direction; but those who love the ‘evil 
and the false will gravitate irresistibly towards hell. These ideas 
are elaborated at great length here, and will probably interest those 
who care for such things, as they are fairly well described, But 
the book is too mystical to appeal to the average reader. (Roberts 
Bros.) 


WE OPEN Harriet Prescott Spofford’s.‘‘ A Scarlet Poppy ” with 
pleasant anticipations, for we are so easily impressed by an attractive 
binding, that it is strange that publishers do not oftener bribe our 
indifference inthat way. The beauty of the covers may be no indica- 
tion whatever of the condition of the ground that lies between them, 
but we never fail to expect them to open into pleasant meadows of 
thought, where the flowers bloom and the grasses bend in the 
breeze. In the present instance we are not disappointed, for the 
atmosphere of the stories is certainly exhilarating. Humor is the 
dominant note in them, and it lends a piquancy even to the melo- 
dramatic situations which Mrs. Spofford is fond of evolving, They 
weaken her work, however; for, after one of her spirited descrip- 
tions of a lively quarrel, with its inconsequential premises and logi- 
cal sequences, we do not like to have the story made common- 
place by a dime-novel adventure, Her plots are simple and often 
hackneyed—a husband and wife quarreling over the latter’s extrav- 
agance and reconciled after the former’ s miraculous escape from 
death in a snow-storm; a woman’s remarkable plan to found an 
ideal race with the help of vegetarianism, and its disastrous failure; 
the adventures of a lonely gentleman, who, in pursuit of his fourth 
wife, marries the wrong girl at a masquerade, and is speedily recon- 
ciled to the change. Of. such slight material are these structures 
built, and yet their very flimsiness makes them the more amusing. 
The story of Binns is much the best, thing in the book, and there is 
a new kind of pathos in this romance of the butcher’s boy who was 
courted against his will bythe faithful Roxy. The tragedy of 
its dénouement consists in the fact that the helpless youth was 
finally won, . Mrs. Spofford’s keen appreciation of the humor of 
the situation is not allowed. to obtrude itself; she treats it lightly, 
delicately, with a dash of sympathy for the fate of the less 
youth, Her satirical touch is so delightful, also, in ‘‘ The Com- 
posite Wife’ and in the vegetarian story, that one does not in the 
least mind the improbability of the chain of circumstances, It is 
when she is serious, as in the latter part of ‘‘ The Scarlet Poppy,” 
which should not have given its title to the volume, that she loses 
her magnetism. But such moments are rare, and the book is cer- 
tainly a sprightly one, good-naturedly gay at the foibles of human 
nature and the absurd situations resulting from them. (Harper & 
Bros.) 


A SHORT TIME since wepicked up ‘‘Tales of the Maine 
Coast,” by Noah Brooks, on an afternoon when the ghost-like man- 
tle of the fog was stealing over the rocky shore of Mount Desert. 
In the reek of brine, with the occasional vista of a scudding schoon- 
er going down to the sea, we réad the stories and rejoiced in their 
vigor and picturesqueness. That they have the ‘‘ air vraisem- 
blable’’ we can testify from a spot but 4 few miles from Old Cas- 
tine, where their scene is laid. In this latitude every native you 
meet might cap one of Mr. Brooks's tales witHanother as strange, 
for it is a land where, as Mr. Crawford'Nas Yetely' recorded, your 
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gardener has probably-sailed in Indian seas, and the man who 
brings your milk ,been a dozen times around the Horn. From 
Castine an Oriental commerce has now fled, but there romance 
still lingers, and from its point Mr, Brooks goes far afield with the 
slow-spoken, hardy men of the locality. None who love the smell 
of tar and hemp, or find pleasure in brave deeds, will lack a sensa- 
tion in reading this book. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) ——‘‘ THE 
THING THAT HATH BEEN; or, A Young Man’s Mistake,” is a 
story of the old-fashioned Sunday-school diluted kind, wherein is a 
young nonconformist with an unnecessarily ugly face and uncom- 
promising manners, whose chief joy it is to pose his conventional 
contemporaries with sudden queries as to the abstract nature of 
right and wrong. Ofcourse, he achieves the inevitable moral vic- 
tory that entitles him to become the hero of a provincial English 
story. His history is written by Arthur Herman Gilkes, the Mas- 
ter of Dulwich College, and deals also with the amenities of life in 
a large English public school. The book is as harmless as the 
dove and intellectually as exhilarating. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


IT IS TO BE feared that the title of Effie Adelaide Rowland's 
story will prejudice most readers against it; yet ‘‘ My Pretty Jane”’ 
is an unusually sweet, sympathetic, attractive story, well written 
and interesting all the way through, both as to plot and characters. 
Jane is the daughter of a very rich English baronet, and has always 
idolized her father, her mother having-died when she was an infant. 
The child’s happy life comes to an abrupt end when she is seven- 
teen, with the announcement that her father is to be married to a 
woman scarcely two years older than his child. This young 
woman is heartless, selfish, worldly, and does not hesitate to dis- 
card a man who has loved her devotedly for years to marry this 
wealthy widower for the sake of the fortune and the position he 
can give her. The young man’s love turns to hate and when, a 
few months later, he comes unexpectedly into a title and a fortune 
himself, he determines to be revenged in some way upon the 
woman who has made him suffer. She really loves him in her 
selfish way, and is perfectly embittered by the fact that she has 
lost her power over him; This bitterness vents itself on her step- 
daughter, particularly after Jane and her stepmother’s former 
lover meet and show that they have an irresistible attraction for 
each other. The circumstances arising from this love-affair form 
the basis of the drama, and its chief actors are strong, consistent 
characters; (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


THAT MAN LOVEs brevity is shown by the deserved success of 
certain. volumes, called collectively the Incognito and Unknown Lib- 
raries. These delightful little books have already, by the shrewd- 
ness of their observation, the delicacy of their humor and the crisp- 
ness of their style,-served to give many a true and caustic picture 
of life. Certain books in these series have been dense failures, as, 
doubtless, certain others will be in the future, but the brilliant 
qualities of such satires as ‘‘ A Sinner’s Comedy” ‘‘ Some Emo- 
tions and a Moral” and ‘‘ A Study in Temptations’ has servéd to 
keep the average high, and to make up for the veritable calamity of 
an ccccaieaak ied book, The public that reads for entertainment 
is beginning to. regard these two libraries very much as the travel- 
ler does a good inn, in the character of whose entertainment he 
has confidence. ‘‘ Young Sam and Sabina,” by Tom Cobbleigh ; 
‘* Wanted, a Copyist,” by W. H. Brearley; and ‘‘ Chaperoned ”’ 
have just been. added to the list of Unknown publications, and 
‘The Hon. Stanbury and Others,’”’ by Two, to the issues of the 
Incognito Library. _‘‘ Young Sam and Sabina” is a tale of Som- 
ersetshire life, delightfully told with the truest humor and the deep- 
est appreciation of the quaintness and rusticity of the village of 
Middleney, which was a ‘‘ positive Arcadia, although sometimes a 
little damp.” ‘‘ Everybody was baptized; all were married (with 
here and there an exception) who wished to be, and any duly 
qualified parishioner was buried without delay.” The awakening 
of Sam and. Sabina is worth quoting and gives a key to the charm- 
ing simplicity of life in Middleney :—‘‘ Sabina was driving home 
the cows, beating the loiterers with a blossom-laden lilac branch, 
and laughing the while as they, leisurely mounted the causeway. 
Just then Sam crossed the barton and stood leaning against the 
gate... ‘Sabina!’: ‘Za-am!’ . That was all, but there is a pleasant 
modulation about a Somersetshire voice which makes this simple 
salutation very friendly. Sabina passed on. He smiled, stepped 

-into the road, and from the wayside selected a small clod of earth 
about as big as a little crab-apple, or a bantam pullet’s egg, and 
threw it, striking Sabina fairly between the shoulders on the cur- 
tain of her white sunbognet, Without turning she looked back 
over her shoulder and laughed. It was an attention, and Sabina 
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liked attentions dearly. And so Sam fell in love.” The entire 
volume is full of such delicious bits as this, and shows, as did 
‘*Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” that Tom Cobbleigh, whoever 
she is, knows by heart the quaint dialect and old-fashioned ways of 
the country folk of Somersetshire. (Cassell Pub. Co.) 


‘* WANTED, A COPYIST,” by W. H. Brearley, is a burlesque 
quite as pronounced and full of action. as many of the farces that 
are put upon the stage. Indeed, scene succeeds cene with such 
celerity that it is decidedly tiresome reading and produces a men- 
tal bewilderment for which the entertainment received in no way 
compensates the reader. The plot of the story lies in the confusion 
caused by the insertion of an advertisement for a copyist in a daily 
paper. Forty young women apply, and the benevolent young ad- 
vertiser, seeing that he can give the work to but one, and being 
the proud possessor of a daily paper himself, inserts these letters 
asking for work in his afternoon issue. The scrapes he got into 
through these letters were enough to unbalance the mind of most 
men. That the hero’s sanity was somewhat impaired may be in- 
ferred from the expressions wrung from the bottom of an embit- 
tered heart, and attached in italics to the end of each chapter. We 
subjoin several of these bits of wisdom :—‘‘ Men are often misun- 
derstood in this world, but their true character will be known and 
appreciated in the next. The only angels described in. Scripture 
are masculine.” ‘‘It is equally futile to try to become, overcome, 
withstand or understand awoman."’ ‘‘ The only statements which 
one never regrets are those he does not make.” ‘* CHAPERON- 
ED” is a tale of American watering-place life. It is composed of 
letters and extracts from the journal of a young lady, who is the 
ingénue and heroine of the story. It describes the fatal error the 
young woman was about to make, spurred on as she was by the 
ambition of her mother, in accepting the hand of a wealthy suitor, 
who, it was found, was already married. The story is aimed at 
the vanities and hollowness of the smart set, but is so lacking in 
clever writing and interest of material, that it must be acknowl- 
edged to be one of the calamitously dull books which, as we have 
said, sometimes slip into the Unknown Library. (Cassell Pub. 
Co.) 


‘‘ THE HON. STANBURY and Others,”’ by Two, is an altogether 
delightful affair. It contains three stories full of delicacy and feel- 
ing. The first; ‘‘ The Hon. Stanbury,” is the record of the brief 
and touching honeymoon of a younger son and a danseuse. ' He 
had lived a life of selfish and stupid gluttony, consorting with idle, 
dissipated men, far worse, as is often the case with good-natured 
men, than himself. She was the daughter of a renegade clergy- 
man, had always lived in penury, and had broken down on the 
eve of the only piece of luck she had ever had, She had a hemor- 
rhage in the midst of the marvellous skirt-dance that was to make 
her fame and fortune. Something in the sight of the delicate 
woman's misery and misfortune touched the big, strong man, and, 
in spite of the consternation of his family, he married her then and 
there. He had the joy of her bright and winning companionship, 
that of the only decent woman he had ever known who had not 
upbraided him for his good-for-nothingness, until she died shortly 
after in Algiers. Charmingly told, it is a story to read for its own 
sake, and not merely to kill time. And the same may be said of the 
other two in the volume, ‘‘ Poor Miss Skeat”’ and ‘‘ An Indigent 
Gentlewoman,”’ neither of which carries pathos too far, or sacrifices 
incident to sentimental speculation. (G, P, Putnam’s Sons,) 


ERNST EcCKsTEIN’s ‘‘ A Monk of the Aventine,” translated by 
Helen Hunt Johnson, has been well known to the majority of 


novel-readers for a long time. A new edition of this story has 
recently been published, but it is only necessary to recall the purity 
of its motive and the strength and beauty of the characters of Julia 
Colonna and Bernardus the Monk, to make the older generation 
go back to it and the younger desire to read it. It is a little 
antiquated in its style at present, but cannot fail to be interesting. 
(Roberts Bros.)——-A VERY GooD translation of André Theuriet’s 
‘* Abbé Daniel” has just appeared. It is a summer idyl, perfectly 
simple and perfectly sweet—in its way a literary gem. The old 
Abbé devotes his life to the rearing of his two adopted children, a 
boy and a girl. His one desire, as a reward for all his pains, is 
that they may love each other and be married. When this comes 
about just as he has wished it, he is ready to give up his life, realiz- 
ing that his work has been well done. No one can help loving the 
old man, or rejoicing with him in the happy consummation of all 
his hopes. The translation is by Helen B. Dgle, and the book is 
nicely illustrated, (T. Y, Crowell & Co,) 
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‘‘ A HUSBAND OF NO IMPORTANCE” is something in the nature 
of a satireon the ‘‘ New Woman ” and is immensely clever. In 
this instance the wife represents the new type of woman, considers 
her husband not at all, ignores his opinions, in fact doesn’t think 
he has any, writes volumes on the new theories of woman’s sphere 
in life with which she is thoroughly imbued, and goes her own way 
day in and day out, without meeting her husband oftener than once 
a week. A comedy called ‘‘The New Woman” is announced for 
a certain night at a prominent London theatre. The wife goes to 
see it, admires its cleverness and the logic of its arguments, though 
they are diametrically opposed to het own, is very much struck with 
the wonderful character study exhibited in the heroine of the play, 
and, before the curtain has gone down on the last act and the fact 
that her husband is the author of the play becomes known to her, 
she realizes that she has sat for this portrait. This man, this being 
of no importance, whom she had thought a blind, witless creature 
with no opinions worth considering and no gifts deserving credence, 
had at one stroke achieved a success that she knew to be entirely 
beyond her. It opens her eyes to the kind of life this man must 
have led by her side, and she resolves, if she finds that he has not 
completely lost his affection for her, to do better in the future. 
This story is well done throughout, the argument is logical, and 
the situations are not strained. It is by Rita, and is published in 
the Incognito Library. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


‘* THE BURIAL OF THE GUNS,” by Thomas Nelson Page, is 

the title-story of a bundle of six, the others being ‘‘ My Cousin 
Fanny,” ‘‘The Gray Jacket of ‘No. 4,’” ‘‘ Miss Dangerlie’s 
Roses,"”” ‘‘How the Captain Made Christmas,” and ‘‘ Little 
Darby.” Mr. Page has done right in choosing his title: the story 
is worthy of the honor of leading the others. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.)——POLITICS PLAYS an important part in the marriage of 
** Sibylla,” whose story is told by Sir S. H. Cunningham. Married 
to a younger son who has ruined himself to save the family name 
from the disgrace brought upon it by his senior, Sibylla first drifts 
apart from her husband through one of the scapegrace’s many 
crimes; and finally, when it is found that the man had left a wife 
and child in an American mining-town, she is ready to face still 
deeper poverty. for her husband’s sake. The story of their married 
life, estrangement and final reconciliation forms the most interest- 
ing part of the story. Sibylla is a noble woman well depicted; the 
sins of the scapegrace serve to emphasize the lights and shadows, 
but they are not visited on his brother. (Macmillan & Co.) 
MR. ERNEST A. VIZETELLY'S translation of Zola’s ‘‘ Lourdes” 
is an excellent piece of work, artistic and true to the original in 
every detail. The story itself, a study rather than a novel, was 
reviewed at length in these columns some time ago. (Frank T. 
Neely.) MR, FRANK HARRIS, until recently editor of Zhe Fort- 
nightly Review, has gathereda number of his sketches of American 
fife under the title of the first of them, ‘‘ Elder Conkling.” These 
stories are clever and well written, but decidedly conventional, 
Mr. Harris’s observations of us evidently having been made 
between the covers of our books as well as in the streets and 
homes of the land of the setting sun. (Macmillan & Co.) OF 
RIDER HAGGARD's ‘‘ The People of the Mist’ it may be said that 
it possesses in abundant measure all the qualities that have made 
this author’s works, so popular. There is no end of adventures, 
dangers, fights and strange things in South African wilds, and the 
hero finally returns to England with a beautiful wife and a large 
fortune. (Longmans, Green & Co,)——A NEW, revised edition of 
Paul Heyse’s ‘‘Children of the World” makes a clearly printed 
volume of 573 pages, neatly bound in dark red cloth. (Henry 
Hult & Co.) 


‘*NARCISSA”’ AND ‘‘IN VERONA,” by Laura E. Richards, are 
two stories, the scenes of which are laid in the heart of Maine. 
Giancing at them casually, one’s mind instantly conjures up 
visions of white palaces, of narrow streets across which tall houses 
nod at each other, hinting at the mysteries they dare not reveal, 
of ancient fountains, embowered in laurel and myrtle, and, finally, 
of Juliet’s tomb and a thousand memories of the immortal lovers. 
All this is natural, but it is a mistake. Neat, white houses, with 
green blinds, and flowers in their front yards, inhabited by com- 
monplace people, furnish the setting for these two stories, They 
are of no great importance, but are told with a certain humorous 
touch that makes them, on the whole, decidedly readable. (Estes 


& Lauriat.)——‘‘ SARAH: A SURVIVAL” would have done better. 


to succumb, In an effort to discover the whys and wherefores of 
Sarah's survival, one is struck with the absolute incompetence of 
the average novelist, who half the time really does not know what 
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he is doing, much less how he should do it. Sydney Christian 
is responsible for this survival; let us hope that it will be his only one. 
(Harper & Bros.) 


‘* BEFORE THE GRIXGO CAME” is a collection of eleven short 
stories of old California, written by Gertrude Atherton. The time 
is a period previous to the discovery of gold, and the scenes are 
laid from one end of California to the other. From certain points 
of view these stories are full of interest. The first one, ‘‘ The 
Pearls of Loreto,” is a fair sample of the whole. A woman who 
is the beauty of her section of California vows that she will never 
marry anyone who cannot bring her all the pearls she can wear. 
One of her lovers hears that in an old Mission chapel the Indian 
converts have hung the statue of the Virgin with pearls. He 
murders the priest in charge of them and throws them in his sweet- 
heart’s lap, requesting her to wear them to the ball that night; 
she does so, but their triumph is short-lived; the assistant at the 
chapel denounces the murderer and he and his bride pay the for- 
feit with their lives. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons.)———‘* VASHTI AND 
ESTHER” is an anonymous story of society in London to-day, 
and a very poor story at that. A man marries and neglects his 
wife, because she does not cate to display his diamonds enough, 
and he finally wanders off after another woman. He breaks this 
woman's heart and returns to his wife, who receives him humbly 
and is very penitent when she has done nothing to be penitent for. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


PAUL HEysE’s ‘‘ A Divided Heart, and Other Stories,” trans- 
lated by Constance Stewart Copeland, which won the only prize 
awarded in acompetition for translations from the French, German, 
Spanish and Italian, represents that author in the salient features 
of his talent. The title-story deals with a psychologic puzzle 
worthy of Bourget, as felt and judged by the Teutonic tempera- 
ment; ‘* Minka” is German in every line, in every word—a new 
presentation of the speculations of the German mind that may be 
traced back a thousand years in Teutonic literature and recur again 
and again in the folk-tales gathered by the Grimms; and ‘‘ Rothen- 
burg on the Tauber ” is a story of domestic life, and of the blindness 
of man and thecleverness of woman. The translator's introductory 
study of Heyse is a satisfactory and serious bit of work, and an 
excellent portrait of the German author, etched by Mr. James 
Fagan, forms the frontispiece. (Brentano’s..——-THE LATIN 
QUARTER, American art students and a Parisienne such as the 
left bank of the Seine harbors in great numbers are the actors in 
Mr. Robert W. Chambers’s ‘‘In the Quarter.” The story shows 
an inexperienced hand on every page. (F. T. Neely.) 


AMONG THE RECENT issues of Cassell’s Sunshine Series are 
‘* Under the Great Seal,”” by Joseph Hatton, a story of Newfound- 
land and the fisheries in early Colonial days; ‘‘ The Medicine 
Lady,” by L. T. Meade, a novel with an English background, 
whose heroine is a young woman forced by circumstances to earn 
her own bread, and choosing hospital nursing, for which her nerv- 
ous temperament and infinite pity make her eminently unfit; ‘* All 
Along the River,” by M. E, Braddon—a tale of the trail of the 
serpent in which an Anglo#ffidian officer leaves his young wife 
alone in a dreary English country place, where monotony preys 
upon her mind until her fall becomes inevitable; ‘‘ Half Brothers,” 
by Hesba Stretton, a story of two generations, the half-brothers 
being the sons of a rich young Englishman, who had deserted his 
humble-born first wife on the Continent, and, years after, believing 
her dead, had married again a girl of his own social rank; and, 
finally , ‘*‘ Nurse Elisia,” by G. Manville Fenn, a conventional but 
interesting story of English country life. (Cassell Pub <o.)——A 
PAPER-COVERED edition of ‘‘ Gerald Ffrench’s Friends,’ by George 
H. Jessop, has just appeared. The book, which was first pub- 
lished in 1889, contains six sketches of the Irish Colony in San 
Francisco, where the author resided for seve12) years, depicting 
a few of the most characteristic types of the native Celt of the origi- 
nal stock—as yet unmixed in blood, but modified by new surround- 
ings and a different civilization. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


THE SCENE in which ‘‘A Daughter of Music” is laid is a weird, 
lonely, almost deserted heath, in the heart of which a girl and her 
grandfather live. The man is a miser, the girl, a poetic, passion- 
ate creature with an untrained gift for music that increases her 
other charms tenfold. Paul Garnet persuades her to marry him. 
His manner towards her is masterful, as it is towards all things, 
and she cannot resist him. Heé has an estate in the neighborhood, 
and @ house whith contains many art treasures, intfutling a head 
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of a woman attributed to Leonardo, which bears a striking resem- 
blance to Rhoda. Paul tells her that the wickedness in the face of 
the Leonardo is in her face also, but she must not attempt to cast 
it out, because it is that potential wickedness which feeds his love, 
and she could never have become a part of himself without it. 
Anthony Dexter comes on the scene just here, and Rhoda, after a 
useless struggle, leaves Paul and goes to Italy with this man. For 
awhile she gives herself up to her passion for her paramour, but 
at last the misery of the position she has created for herself is too 
great to be borne, and she leaves him and returns to London, 
where, in the midst of poverty and degradation, Paul finds her. 
He takes her home where he can best have his revenge, where he 
can both punish and protect her, where they can go on side by 
side, together, yet forever apart. The story is painful but ex- 
tremely interesting, the characters are strong and well drawn, the 
situations striking and not overdone, and it is harmoniously well 
written, The unexpected constantly happens, and yet this tale is 
so well constructed, that it does not jar atall. It is by G, Col- 
more, (D. Appleton & Co.) 


‘*A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND,’’ by Constance Smith, opens 
with a conversation between two men, the younger of whom says 
that he is miserable because he has to go off to Australia and leave 
the girl he loves without any assuratice from her that she will be 
true to him until he returns. The other advises him to seek the 
assurance again, he adopts the suggestion and goes away satisfied. 
In his absence his friend meets his sweetheart and falls in love with 
her. Her choice is in favor of the old lover, however, and event- 
ually they are married. Several years elapse, and the husband has 
drifted from his wife and grown careless of her. She bears a great 
deal, and very patiently, but at last his conduct becomes too fla- 
grant, and she leaves him. Again he appeals to his old friend to 
know what he shall do, tells him that he cannot live without his 
wife, and begs him to induce her to return tohim. The friend has 
an interview with her, and when it is over she asks him if he will 
take the responsibility of anything shat may happen in case she 
does return to her husband. He says that he will and bitterly re- 


grets it afterwards, for he is out in India and cannot help her when | 


her next great trouble comes. The story is well told, the charac- 
ters are human and act and feel in a very human way. It is inter- 
esting and appealing to the very last. (Harper & Bros.) 


Trilbyana 
THE WIDESPREAD and intense interest that is taken in ‘‘ Trilby”’ 
(reviewed in The Critic of Sept. 8) and all that pertains to the 
book, is well illustrated in the constant demand for The Critic of 


BY HIMSELF: 


June 16, containing two Lounger paragraphs on Mr. Whistler's atti- 
tude toward the bock, together with his letter denouncing his friend 
Du Maurier for the unflattering portrait of himself. This number 
of the paper is now out of print, but so many people wish the para- 
graph, for the purpose of pasting it in their copies of the book, 
that we have decided to reprint it, with other interesting aaa con- 
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cerning the book and its author. We begin with the Lounger 
paragraphs and Mr. Whistler's letter :— 

‘*Mr. Whistler has mastered two arts besides painting and 
sketching. One he has immortalized in that unique brochure, 


‘The Gentle Art of Making Enemies’; the other is the Gentle 
Art of Advertising Oneself. These two gentilities are not always 


to be distinguished from each other. It is quite possible to make 
an enemy in advertising oneself, and nothing is easier than to draw 
general attention to oneself, by the same act that incurs the enmity 
of an individual—especially if the individual be eminent. At the 
present moment Mr. Du Maurier happens to be one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the field jointly occupied by Art and Let- 
ters. In choosing him as an object of clamorous attack, Mr. 
Whistler has shown himself a past-master of the art of advertising 
oneself, By identifying himself with one of the characters ina 
story that every one is reading, he brings himself more conspicu- 
ously before the public than by painting a new picture. Moreover, 
in sending to an English newspaper a letter in which he vituperates 
his quondam friend and fellow-artist, he interrupts himself for but 
a moment in the pursuit of his legitimate calling as a painter. 

‘‘In America, at least, few readers of ‘Trilby’ would have 
known that in Joe Sibley, Mr. Du Maurier had hit off some of the 
most salient ‘ peculiaristics ’ of the immensely talented etcher, who, 
when he takes the newspapers into his confidence, dips his pen in 
the corrosive acid with which he bites his plates. Joe Sibley is not 
an engaging character; he is a Bohemian of the Bohemians, clever, 
witty, penniless and presuming. In taking his sibillant surname 
as a pseudonym for Whistler, we have the endorsement of the 
artist himself, though he does not expressly declare himself to be 
the archetype of this particular character, Sibley is the only man 
in the book who cou/d have been drawn from Whistler—the Whist- 
ler of a generation ago; and no one but Sibley could have written 
the following letter, in which the creator of the character is so wit- 
tily vilified :— 

“To tHe Epiror—Sir: It would seem, nothwithstanding my 
boastful declaration, that, after all, I had not, before leaving Eng. 
land, completely rid myself of the abomination—the ‘friend’! One 
solitary, unheeded one—Mr. George Du Maurier—still remained, 
hidden in Hampstead. On that healthy heath he has been har- 
boring, for nearly half a life, every villainy of good fellowship that 
could be perfected by the careless frequentation of our early in- 
timacy and my unsuspecting camaraderie. Ot this pent-up envy, 
malice and furtive intent he never at any moment during all that 
time allowed me, while affectionately grasping his honest Anglo- 
French fist, to detect the faintest indication. Now that my back 
is turned, the old marmite of our fot-au-feu he fills with the picric 
acid of 30 years’ spite, and, in an American magazine, fires off 
his bomb of mendacious recollection and The 
lie with which it is loaded 4 mon intention he pro s for my pos- 
sible ‘future biographer’— but I fancy it explodes, as is aie 
his own waistcoat, and he furnishes, in his present unseemly state, 
an excellent example of all those others who, like himself, have 
thought a foul friend a finer fellow than an 7 egg 4 

** Paris. J. M’Neiw. Wuistier. 
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are given to the popular companion who prepares his infernal 
machine for the distinguished ‘associates in whose friendship he 
has successfully speculated.” 

The following card appeared in Harper's Monthly for October :— 

‘* Pursuant to an arrangement made with Mr. J. McNeill Whist- 
ler by our London agents, Messrs. Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co., the 
publishers of the English edition of Harper's Magazine, the fol- 
lowing letter is published :— 

August 31, 1894. 

‘* DEAR S1r,—Our attention has been called to the attack made 
upon you by Mr. Du Maurier in the novel 7rz/4y, which appeared 
in our Magazine. If we had had any knowledge of personal 
reference to yourself being intended, we should not have permit- 
ted the publication of such passages as could be offensive to you. 
As it is, we have freely made such reparation as is in our power. 
We have. agreed to stop future sales of the March number of Har- 
per's Magasine,* and we undertake that, when the story appears 
in the form of a book, the March number shall be so rewritten as 
to omit every mention of the offensive character, and that the illus- 
tration which represents the Idle Apprentices shall be excised, and 
that the portraits of Joe Sibley in the general scene shall be altered 
so as to give no clue to your identity. Moreover, we engage to 
print and insert in our Magazine for the month of October this 
letter of apology addressed to you, Assuring you again of our 
sincere regret that you should have sustained the least annoyance 
in any publication of ours, we are, 

‘* Yours respectfully, HARPER & BROTHERS.” 

‘¢J, MCNEILL WHISTLER, Esq.” 

Readers of The Critic will remember that the publication of 
‘* Trilby ” was delayed, in order that the offending matter might 
be cut out, and also that a beard might be added to the chin of 
‘*Joe Sibley” (rechristened ‘‘Antony’’) in the picture opposite 
page 132. 


One of the humors of the controversy is a letter that appeared the 
other day in the first number of Harry Furniss’s new paper, Lzka- 
Joko, This was supposed to have been written by Whistler to express 
his indignation at having been cut out of the book. , The English as 
well as the American papers fell into the trap, and discussed 
the letter as a genuine expression of Mr. Whistler's outraged feel- 


ings. It was only a joke, however, and is said to have been the 
only joke in that issue of Mr. Furniss’s comic paper. 

To an interviewer for The Westminister Budget Mr, Whistler 
has expressed his surprise that anyone should have been taken in 
by the parody. ‘‘ There was-no harm in the appearance of the 
article,’ he said, ‘‘ but what caused my merriment, though not sur- 
prise, is that anyone would have thought for a moment that I had 
written it. But then, it was in England, and in England anything 
is possible!” 

That the parody was a clever one will be seen from the following 
extract :—‘‘ In the fascinating numbers of ‘ Trilby,’ as they appeared 
in Harper's Magazine, | read with delight of one Joe Sibley, idle 
apprentice, king of Bohemia, voz des truands, always in debt, vain, 
witty, exquisite and original in Art, eccentric in dress, genial, 
caressing, scrupulously clean, sympathetic, charming; an irresisti- 
ble but unreliable friend, a jester of infinite humor, a man now 
perched upon a pinnacle of fame (and notoriety), a worshipper of 
himself; a white-haired, tall, slim, graceful person with pretty man- 
ners and an unimpeachable moral tone. My only regret. was that 
too little was said about so charming a creation. I looked to see 
more of him in the published three volumes. But no! I found the 
addition of some thoughtful excuses by Mr, Du Maurier upon 
nudity, agnosticism, and other more hazardous subjects, which 
had, presumably, been judged too strong for the ice-watered, ice- 
creamed constitution of the American Philistine; but I looked in 
vain for the delightful Joseph Sibley. In his place I find a yellow- 
haired Switzer, one Antony, son of a respectable burgher of Lau- 
sanne, who is now tall, stout, strikingly handsome and rather bald, 
but who in his youth had all the characteristics of the lost Joseph 
Sibley—his idleness, his debts, his humour, his art, his eccentricity, 
his charm. I rubbed my eye-glass. Je me suits demandé pour- 
quot,” 

The accompanying portrait of Mr. Du Maurier is from Zzka- 
Joko ; that of Mr. Whistler, from 7he Westminster Budget. 


Trilby’s American publishers send out the following note :—‘‘ A 


letter from Mr. Du Maurier to the late James R, Osgood is given here- 


* Unless in amended form. 
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with. Possibly the hint it contains as to the secret of an exquisite 
literary style will interest the greater number of readers; or per- 
haps his saying (in 1890) that he has ‘‘ several good ideas,’’ which 
would seem to be an answer to those who have maintained that 
‘ Trilby ’ was written many years ago. * * * 

‘My Dear Oscoop:—Of course I remembered my promise, and 
as soon as my book—‘ Peter Ibbetson’—was finished and asa 
written, I wrote to you—last week, as it happens—at 50 Fleet 
Street, but behold! you were in America; soI sent them the copy, 
and I believe it starts by to-day’s mail for Harper in New York. 

“I don’t know how it got into the papers that I was coming out 
in this new line, but I have already offers to come to an arrange- 
ment. I have no notion whether it is suited to a periodical or not 
—you will see; probably xof—but if it is I want to be well paid 
for it; first [illegible], as far as my frst book is concerned, what- 
ever its merits; secondly, because the only people to whom I have 
told the story (H. James, Canon Ainger, poor Allingham, and a 
few others) thought so well of it—or said so—as an idea; and I 
have taken great pains in the carrying out thereof. If Harper's 
doesn’t see its way to it, I shall offer it elsewhere; and after that, 
I shall put it in the hands of an agent. And if I don’t get what I 
think I ought to, I shall keep it and write another, as I have sev- 
eral good ideas, and writing this has taught mealot. All of 
which sounds very cheeky and grand; but I am in no hurry to 
come before the public as a novelist before I’m ripe, and to ripen 
myself duly I am actually rewriting it in French, and you've no 
idea what a lesson ¢hat is! * . 


‘Yours ever, G. pu MAurRIER. 
‘15 BAYSWATER TERRACE, LONDON, April 18, 1890.” 


Apropos of the use made of the song ‘‘ Ben Bolt” in ‘‘ Trilby,” 
Harper's Bazar published the words and music; whereupon the 
author, Dr. Thomas Dunn English, sent this letter to the editor :— 

‘*It is very pleasing to an old man like myself to have the liter- 
ary work of a half-century since dragged to light and commended, 
as has been the case with ‘Ben Bolt’ of late. I was flattered by 
seeing my likeness—or, rather, the likeness of a younger man than 
myself—in your pages; but I must protest against some errors 
which, in spite of careful editing, enter into your transcription of 
the song. The words of the original were :— 

‘Don’t you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 
With the master so cruel and grim, 
And the shaded nook in the running brook, 
Where the children went to swim?’ 
‘¢ This has been changed in the song, as usually sung, to read :— 
‘With the master so kind and so true, 

And the little nook by the clear-running brook, 

Where we gathered the flowers as they grew?’ 

‘* You have copied this, but in a better shape, with the exception 
of changing the rhythm. I must protest against this change, be- 
cause the school-masters of between sixty and seventy years since 
were, to my memory, ‘cruel and grim’; they were neither kind nor 
true. They seemed to think the only way to get learning into a 
boy’s head was by the use of the rod. There may have been ex- 
ceptions, but I never met them. At all events, ‘ what I have writ- 
ten, I have written:’”’ 

In a recent Harper's Weekly we find this paragraph :— 

‘*The Weekly has received a copy of the programme of a novel 
and decidedly interesting literary and musical entertainment that 
was given on Oct. 17, at Omaha. It was called ‘An Evening 
with Trilby.’ The participants were all gentlemen. The subjects 
of the papers read were ‘The Story of Trilby,’ *Du Maurier, his 
Life and Work,’ ‘The French of Trilby,’ ‘The Identity of the 
Artists in Trilby,’ ‘ Trilby’s Voice and Method,’ ‘ Trilby as a Hyp- 
notic Subject,’ ‘Could Trilby be Successfully Dramatized?’ After 
each paper there was Trilby music, which included ‘Ben Bolt,’ 
‘ Au Clair de la Lune,’ ‘ Malbrouck s’en va-t-en Guerre,’ and other 
songs and instrumental pieces. At the end of the programme 
comes the inquiry, ‘ What shall we ‘ave the pleasure of drinkin’ 
after that werry nice ’armony?’ and then the page turns over to 
the farewell couplet — 

_ ‘A little warmth, a little light 
Of love's bestowing—and so, good-night.’ 

‘It is a pretty far cry from Paris to Omaha, but Trilby’s voice 
seems to have carried that distance without the least trouble. It is 
worth remarking that these Omaha gentlemen made seven ‘ papers’ 
about her without finding it necessary to discuss her morals.” 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

On looking over Roche’s ‘‘ Prosateurs Frangais,” [ find that one 

of the ‘‘ plus jolis” contes of Charles Nodier (1788-1844) is -en- 
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titled ‘‘ Trilby ”; therefore the title of Du Maurier’s much-bought 
novel is not original with him. I should be pleased if any reader 
of Zhe Critic would inform me as to the plot of Nodier’s story. 
Wo. J. MCCLURE, 
ST. FRANCIS OF AsSISI RECTORY, MT. Kisco, N. Y,, Oct. 
29, 1894. 


‘* Trilby”” has now reached a sale of 95,000 copies and will un- 
doubtedly reach 100,000 before Jan. 1. The limited edition of 600 
copies at $10 each was sold en d/oc, before publication, to a concern 
known as the Syndicate Trading Co. 

We announced last week that there was to be an exhibition and 
sale in this city of the originals of Mr. Du Maurier’s illustrations of 
‘* Trilby.”’ So there was to have been, but something has hap- 
pened to prevent it. A cablegram to the Harpers, received after 
The Critic was printed, announced that the drawings had all been 
sold in London. 


The Lounger 


IT 1s, I UNDERSTAND, positively denied that the firm which is 
said to have been contemplating the publication of a new magazine, 
has any such intention, The story came to me very straight, and, 
as it seemed quite a natural thing for the house in question to do, 
I never doubted it. For the firm’s sake I regret having written 
the paragraph; for it has loosened an avalanche of propositions for 
magazines, and of proffered services from editors full of ‘‘ unique” 
ideas. A correspondent suggests to me that the way to make a 
magazine ‘‘unique’’ would be to publish known and unknown 
authors side by side. Nowit seems to me that this is just what the 
magazines do. Their ‘‘cast,” to borrow theatrical terms, is not 
composed of ‘‘stars.”” The known and the unknown stand side 
by side in their pages every month. My correspondent must make 
a more original suggestion than this. 

*x* * * 

SPEAKING OF The Yellow Book, a friend ‘said, after looking 
over the last number, that we must give it credit for one thing— 
‘it makes indecency repulsive.” There are many books—yellow 
ones, too—that don’t do that. 

»*_ * * 


MR. JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS is a loyal friend. He has pre- 
faced the volume of verses by Mr. Frank L. Stanton of Savannah 
with a bit of flattery so obviously sincere, that one neglects to take 
it with a pinch of salt. Mr. Stanton is a writer of a certain style 
of poetry that has found great popularity among the newspapers. 
It is somewhat in the style of James Whitcomb Riley, but has less 
finish and is more sentimental. I doubt if many of the readers of 
The Critic have seen any of it, and yet Mr. Harris says that ‘‘ the 
writings of no American poet have achieved such wide popularity, 
if we are to measure popularity by the daily and weekly newspapers 
of the country, or by the interest which makes itself manifest in 
private correspondence, or by the appreciation which betrays itself 
in the irresistible desire of composers, professionals and amateurs, 
to give a musical setting to the poems.” Not only in this country 
but in England has Mr. Stanton’s muse received recognition. 
Now that his verses are regularly published in book-form, Mr. Har- 
ris thinks that it ‘‘ will be interesting to note what the critics—the 
apostles of culture ’—will say of them. They will not say of 
them, I am sure, what they said of Mr. Harris’s plantation songs 
—that they are marked by consummate literary art. 

~“ * 

Mr. HARRIS goes on to tell us that Mr. Stanton’s poems ‘‘ have 
all been struck off in the white heat and hurry of newspaper work.” 
His department in the Atlanta Constitution is prefaced ‘‘ with 
at least’ one original piece of verse every morning.” This is not, 
however, the last product of his muse for the day. Before the sun 
sets he has written four or five more—*‘ not because he is expected 
to write them, but because they are waiting to be written.” 

" * ® 

DEAN HOLE swunga very gentle lash, in castigating ‘‘ Impos- 
tors, Boresand Other Unpleasant People” at Calvary Baptist Church, 
last week. He denounced the bore and all his ways with. such evi- 
dent amiability as to persuade each’ of his hearers that there was 
at least one man whom he would of be bored by—that clever fel- 
low, namely, who has his cards printed from the. listener’s plate. 
This was the Autocrat’s great art—to tell the reader his faults, 
without letting him suspect of whom the fable was narrated. 

* * # 
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IN HIS STRICTLY clerical dress—including knee-breeches and 
silver-buckled patent-leather shoes—the Dean of Rochester, stand- 
ing six feet four, and beaming benignity from a head of leonine 
dimensions, made a strikingly picturesque appearance on the plat- 
form. Moreover, he showed a keener appreciation of the public 
speaker’s obligation to make himself heard and understood by his 
audience than certain of his English predecessors in this country 
have done. He spoke slowly, audibly and agreeably—even if he 
did suppress the final letter in words ending in zag, and the 7A in 
‘*them,” and the 4 in ‘the” and ‘‘him,” except where the’ pro- 
noun began a phrase.. He told some good stories, and read 
several original poems of a rather old-fashioned sort; and showed 
himself to be a fine type of the fox-hunting parson, of whom we 
read in so many English books. The good-will of his first hearers 
will follow him all over the country. 
+ * * 


A NEW YORKER well known in literary circles had occasion, 
some time ago, to advertise for manuscripts in prose and verse. 
Liberal terms were promised, and from 200 to.250 replies were 
received; yet not one manuscript in the whole lot was ‘* available,”’ 
And the worst of it was, that the unavailability was due in almost 
every case to a sheer lack of literary merit. A more worthless 
mass of reading-matter the experienced reader had never had the 
ill-fortune to examine. He wanted manuscripts and was willing to 
pay well for them, yet the money spent in advertising and the time 
spent in reading the inane poems, stories, etc., which the 
mails brought him, in response to his call, were absolutely thrown 
away. The poverty of ideas and crudeness of expression, he tells 
me, were really pathetic. But the humblest of unpublished authors 
will always believe himself a Great Unknown. 


An Exhibition of Fine Bindings 


FINE BINDINGS are surely the most reasonable of luxuries, 
There is on exhibition at the. store of Charles Scribner’s Sons, in 
Fifth Avenue, a collection which includes specimens of the greatest 
living masters of the art, some of whom are among the best that 
have ever lived, and yet he must be a poor man who might not save 
enough from his meaner luxuries within a year to purchase the 
most costly of them. Among the French bindings, the examples 
of Lortic are the most beautiful, but there are two or three tooled 
by Marius Michel that will run these close in the estimatiun of 
amateurs. These French binders—the best of them—do not aim 
at originality of design. They work on traditional lines, and regard 
the bound book 4s an artistic object in itself, not merely as furnish- 
ing surfaces to receive decoration. Lortic’s work occasionally 
looks best without any tooling whatever. But it must be confessed 
that the old-time designs, though still beautifully executed, have 
begun to weary the binders themselves, and the few Englishmen 
who have taken the lead in designing for bookbinding have not 
appeared any too soon, ‘There are here some beautiful examples 
from Dove's bindery, designed by Mr, Cobden-Sanderson, which 
are at once novel and strictly appropriate to book-covers, But the 
English do not excel in ‘‘forwarding,” and consequently the best 
example is a binding in vellum, with strings adorned with little gilt 
balls to tie the cover close. It is to be feared that the art of mak- 
ing a good morocco cover may die with the older French, such as 
Gruel and Lortic. The English, after having reached a higher 
standard than they ever did before, are beginning now to give up 
the fight for perfection and to content themselves with good designs 
poorly wrought out: some of them even contend that the ruder the 
work the better. The American bindings shown are not as original 
in design.as the English, nor as well forwarded as the French, yet 
there are examples of Blackwell, Stikeman and Bradstreet that 
promise well for the future, because they seem to aim at a balanced 
excellence not to be found at present on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Collectors would do well, we think, to encourage our 
designers for cloth bindings, such as Mrs. Whitney and Mr. Sidney 
L. Smith, to design for leather, and to give our binders an oppor- 
tunity to cultivate that main d’ oeuvre artiste without which the best 
design goes for nothing. Two particularly handsome bindings are 
by women, one by Miss Nichols, who has bound a copy of The 
Germ in an original design of chrysanthemums and leaves in appli- 
qué, and the other by Miss Prideaux, who has bound a volume of 
W. E. Henley’s poems and a book of her own. The latter is an 
‘¢ Historical Sketch of Bookbinding,” boundin crushed levant, with 
panel in blind tooling mounted with gold points. It is not often 
that in one person are combined the arts of book-writing and book- 
binding. A few bindings of historic interest are also shown, 
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Mrs. Deland 


THOSE WHO HAVE looked upon Mrs. Deland’s novels as the 
results of New England birth and training will be surprised to 
know that she was born in Pittsburg, Penn., and passed there the 
days of her childhood. She was not even educated in New Eng- 
land. Her education was more of old England than of the New, 
for she was a pupil of the Misses Bolton’s famous school, the 
Priory, at Pelham on the Sound. In this pretty corner of West- 
chester County, these two English ladies had set up their school, 
which was not only run on English lines, but, indeed, was so very 
English that an ivy-covered ruin had been built upon the place to 
make it look like its namesake, Bolton Priory in England. 

Mrs, Deland’s maiden name was Campbell, and she is descended 
from Scotch ancestors. Her life has not been a particularly event- 
ful one, though it has been very successful. Her husband, Lorin 
F, Deland, is a New Englander and a Harvard man, and their 
home is in Boston. It was in Boston that she wrote her books, 
and in Boston they were published. Her first published book, if I 
remember correctly, was ‘‘ The Old Garden,” a volume of poems 
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which made an instant success, thus turning the tables on the oft- 
repeated saying that ‘‘ poetry doesn’t pay.” Then came her now 
famous novel, ‘‘John Ward, Preacher,” which shared public at- 
tention along with ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” published at the same time. 
Mrs. Deland did not take advantage of this success to hurry another 
book upon the market. It was a long time after the publication of 
*John Ward” that ‘‘Sidney’’ appeared, and three years after 
** Sidney” comes ‘‘ Philip and his Wife.”” Mrs. Deland is a most 
careful writer. She sometimes re-writes a story three times before 


‘it is ready for the printer. To my personal knowledge she worked 


over ‘‘ Philip and his Wife” for a year after I had seen the manu- 
script and thought it ready for the printer. Unlike some writers, 
she has not had to struggle for an existence. She has always been 
in easy circumstances, and could afford the time for care and con- 
sideration of her manuscripts that those who write with the dun on 


‘their doorstep are obliged to forego. In her Boston home she has 


a prettily arranged writing-room, where she works to the music of 
a crackling log fire. Her writing-room at Kennebunkport, where 
she has her summer home, is in the hay-loft of her barn. There 


she has a desk and a few books and a beautiful view over the: 


meadows and down to the creek that would be sure to distract me 
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from my work, but which only stimulates the pen of this writer. 
Mrs. Deland’s work has, I think, the ‘‘ staying quality.” It is not 
dashed off at white heat to take advantage of a popular fad, but is 
done slowly and for its own sake. It stands side by side with the 
work of the few, for it has high literary merit besides the mere at- 
tractions of a good story. J. L.. G, 





The Hans Sachs Celebration 


THE INCREASING INTEREST in German studies in the United 
States, evinced not alone in the gradual multiplication of German 
text-books by various publishers, but also by the increase of cour- 
ses in the colleges and the acquisition of German libraries (notably 
that of Zarncke for Cornell), was further proved by the celebration 
of Hans Sachs’s four-hundredth birthday on Nov. 5, under the 
auspices of the University of the City of New York. -- Owing to 
the unfinished state of the University’s new buildings, the celebra- 
tion was appropriately held at the hall of the Liederkranz Club ; 
and the audience that braved. the heavy storm was abundantly re- 
compensed. The programme was unique in its presentation of 
the different aspects of Sachs’s literary activity, and of his rela- 
tionship to the movements of his day. After Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken had briefly welcomed'the assemblage, Dr. Charlton T. 
Lewis gave the opening address, referring chiefly to two points, 
the first of which, Sachs’s eminence as a poet, sprang, in his opin- 
ion, largely from the fact that the Meistersinger’s poetry was in touch 
with the people, and not cut off from the lifeof theday. It was 
thus an example for the poets of every age. The other point to 
which Dr, Lewis alluded with much suggestiveness was the char- 
acter of the working people in Sachs’s time. Labor, then, did 
not combine against labor, but codéperated for mental and moral 
growth. Prof. W. T. Hewett of Cornell spoke at some length on 
‘*Nuremberg in History and Legend.” He gave a brilliant picture 
of the famous city, its rise, growth and decline, its relations to art, 
trade and commerce; its contributions to science and useful en- 
terprise; its long list of famous artists, inventors and men of af- 
fairs, Prof. A. S. Isaacs of the New York University followed 
with a concise sketch of the poet and his times. He thought Hans 
Sachs's one special merit was in his making an art of his trade, 
when the fashion now is to make a trade of one’s art. ‘* His life 
was his best poem—it translated into action the inspiration of his 
verse.” The personal traits of the poet and the chief elements of 
his character, in an age of unrest, when mankind began to shake 
off medizvalism, were briefly described. 

The Rev. Dr. M. R. Vincent of the Union Theological Seminary 
devoted his incisively written paper to *‘ Hans Sachs and Luther.” 
He began with a glance at the conditions of Sachs’s youth and 
the religious atmosphere of his surroundings, and then at his 
spirited advocacy of Luther’s cause, which was a powerful aid to 
the Reformation. He drew a parallel between Luther and Sachs: 
both sprang from the people, but Sachs had the gentler tempera- 
ment. He showed the marked religious character of the poet as 
delineated in many a poem and parable. Prof. Learned of Johns 
Hopkins took up the critical and philogical side of the subject in an 
essay on ‘‘ The Language of Hans Sachs.” He illustrated the 
different elements in Sachs’s language, and made an interesting 
analysis, showing that when the poet discussed religious matters, 
his language was charged with foreign words, but when he wrote 
on popular themes, the German word-stock was most drawn upon. 
Prof. Learned is elaborating this topic for presentation at greater 
length. 

Frank Damrosch read a rather short but charming paper, on 
‘*Hans Sachs and Wagner.” It began..with a glorification of the 
poet as a German national songster, and then referred to Wagner’s 
share in the poet's resurrection. Mr. Damrosch recited some lines 
from Sachs, and made them musical in his distinct enunciation. 
Prof. Palmer of Yale devoted his essay to ‘‘ Goethe and Hans 
Sachs,” showing much industry in collecting irom the later poet’s 
works allusions to the poet of Nuremberg. Goethe’s services in 
‘* restoring " Sachs, so to say, were fully described. Prof. Henry 
Wood of Johns Hopkins furnished an admirable literary paper on 
‘Hans Sachs and the German Novel,” principally comparing 
Sachs as a novelist with Grimmelshausen. He analyzed the lat- 
ter’s ‘*Simplicissimus’’ and showed how much its author was 
indebted to Sachs, althoughsthe treatment may have differed. 
Prof. A. Werner of the College of the City of New York closed 
the proceedings by reading two stories from Hans Sachs, the time 
being too advanced to permit his presenting his paper in its entirety. 
It is possible that the essays will receive publication in book-form 
at no distant date, 
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‘Early Printed Books at the Grolier Club 


OF THE RARE BOOKs presented to the Grolier Club by Mr. David 
Wolfe Bruce some eighty-five volumes of special interest to biblio- 
philes have been put on exhibition in the Club’s meeting-room. The 
selection ha’ been made so as to include the first notices in print of 
the invention of typography. There are examples from the presses of 
Gutenberg, Peter and John Schoeffer, Mentelin, Jenson and Aldus. 
There are fragments of the Mazarin Bible, Schoeffer's impression 
of the works of Thomas Aquinas, a Livy of 1518 with a preface by 
Erasmus, in which he ascribes the invention of printing to Fust; 
the first Bible printed in German, by Mentelin, in 1466; the 
Cologn Chronicle of 1499, which ascribes the invention of printing 
to Gutenberg; the Decretalium of Boniface VIII., printed by Ko- 
burger in 1482; Durer’s treatise on fortification, 1527; Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, printed by Aldus Manutius in 1502; a Book 
of Hours on vellum, printed by Pigouchet, and other rarities of 
the sort, But the present collection does not aim to show the 
most beautiful early books, its bearing on the historical questions 
of Fust vs. Gutenberg, and of the beginnings of printing in Mainz, 
Strassburg, Cologn, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Venice and the other 
cities, being the main points kept in view. Still, there is something 
to please the eye in the fine Romantype of Gunther Zainer's Isidore 
of Seville, the first work printed in Germany with true Roman let- 
ters copied from Jenson’s Venetian type, and in the Aldine italics. 
The copy of Mentelin’s Bible has floral borders painted by hand; 
and the curious woodcuts of Pigouchet’s Book of Hours are 
worth looking at. Some illuminated Persian manuscripts are also 
shown. The Club will give an exhibition of historical bindings 
early in the coming month. 


lr. Gibson and His Girls 


THE COLLECTION of ‘‘ Drawings by C. D. Gibson,” just pub- 
lished, represents that admirable illustrator in all his best qualities, 
The American woman plays the principal part in these spirited 


CHARLES DANA, Gi1BSON 


compositions ; and she fares well at his hands, for he succeeds—no 
light task, indeed!—in doing her full justice. The difference 
between Mr. Gibson’s fair American and Mr. Du Maurier’s tall 
Englishwoman is as pronounced as is that between the two weekly 
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publications in whose pages they oftenest appear. We love the 
one, we respectfully admire the other. On the other hand, Mr. 
Du Maurier is a more truthful portraitist of noblemen—probably 








ay iow No ‘Toes wo 
One or His GIRLS 


because he has seen more of them than has his American confrére. 
It would be difficult to make a choice among these many sketches, 
but the two plates devoted to the Horse Show attract aftention for 
other reasons than their timeliness, Again, the portrait of Mme. 
Réjane as the Maréchale Lefebvre shows the artist’s perfect mas- 
tery of his craft; while in the first plate in the volume, the rapt 
look on the faces of the lovers, the far-away dreaminess in their 
eyes, do not make us entirely forgetful of the rights of the dear 
doggie that has gone hungry all day. Mr. Gibson's social satire is 
all his own, and those phases of Vanity Fair that displease him he 
holds up to ridicule without mercy, and with an artistic versatility 
that makes the sting lasting as well as acute, The volume is a 
large and handsome one, and not without significance in the his- 
tory of America art. 

The accompanying portrait of the illustrator is reproduced from 
the New York World; the sketch of one of his girls is taken from 


the cover of his book, ‘ 


London Letter 


THE PRESENT WEEK has been rendered lively by a great stir in 
the circles of journalism, a stir due to the report that 7he Satur- 
day Review has again changed hands. Only a few weeks ago I 
recorded in these columns the purchase of that important paper 
by Mr. Edmonds, and congratulated its readers that there was to 
be no essential change in the staff. Now everything is altered, 
The new owner is Mr. Frank Harris, late editor of 7he Fort- 
nightly, and rumor says that he intends an entire reversal of the 
policy of the paper, and the introduction of an absolutely new 
body of writers into its pages. For one thing, it is said that the 
review will in future consist principally of signed articles by nota- 
ble writers; that the noticing of new books will form a minor part 
of the scheme; and that the whole paper, while it still remains a 
weekly publication, will approximate to the character of a maga- 
zine. It is even suggested that there will be a weekly illustrated 
supplement. Mr. Harris, of course, will edit the paper himself; 





presumably, then, Mr. George Saintsbury resigns his post. It is 
not too much to say that every man-of-letters in London will 
regret his resignation. Mr. Saintsbury stands alone as, perhaps, the 
best-equipped, and certainly the most level-headed, literary critic 
-in England, and it may well be a cause of pride to any journal to 
have his name upon its editorial staff. For years he has been the 
main factor in making The Saturday Review what it has been, eru- 
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dite, vivacious, authoritative. Under Mr. Harris’s guidance it 
will, one supposes, lose its conservative tone, a loss which gives a 
fresh opportunity to The National Observer, whose circulation, 
under the new management, is reported to have risen from week to 
week, It gives an opening, also, to a new weekly which is to ap- 
pear on Nov, 16, under the joint editorship of Mr. Earl Hodgson 
and Lady Colin Campbell, entitled 7he Realm. Mr. Hodgson was 
for some years acting editor of 7ke National Review, and has con- 
tributed many clever articles to the magazines. Zhe Realm is to 
eost threepence, and calls itself a ‘‘ Review of Politics, Society and 
the Arts.” It will be of about the same shape as The Spectator, 
and is to be politically independent, in the sense that, whilst op- 
posed to the methods of the Radical party, it will not consider itself 
obliged to vindicate the attitude of the Tories on all occasions. 
There will be argumentative political articles, leisurely papers on 
philosophy, sport and manners, a financial review and a trust- 
worthy chronicle of society. Poetry will not be tabooed, art will 
be adequately discussed, and new books will receive attention. 
An occasional interview of topical importance may be expected. 
Altogether a palatable programme. As for the new Saturday 
Review, its progress will be watched with keen interest. That 
Mr. Harris will make it interesting is more than probable, when 
one remembers his conduct of 7he Fortnightly ; that he may cause 
it to lose authority seems not impossible, when one recalls his par- 
tiality for slashing, but uncritical, articles of the Francis Adams 
type. In any case, it is a very important change in journalism, 
and one that is bound to result in a re-shuffling of appointments 
during the next few weeks, 

Mr. William Watson (it is good news to tell) has practically re- 
eovered from his serious indisposition, and has settled for a while 
at Richmond. He writes to his friends in excellent spirits, and 
may be expected in London ina few weeks, Meanwhile he takes 
great interest in the new books, and especially in the new poetry, 
of some of which he writes enthusiastically. His own new volume 
will shortly be ready, and will include, of course, all the verses 
which he has recently contributed to newspapers and periodicals. 
Mr. Ernest Rhys is to edit for J. M. Dent & Co. an edition of 
English Lyric Poets, the first volume of which will soon ap- 
pear. It will take the form of the poets’ defence of their art, 
mceluding the Apologie of Sidney, the Defence of Shelley, and 
essays by Dryden, Wordsworth, Coleridge and others, Among 
the poets to be represented in subsequent volumes are Spenser, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Shelley, Keats, Burns and many 
others. The books will be daintily bound and _ printed. 
Talking of Keats reminds me that Mr. Robert Bridges has writ- 
ten an introduction to the edition of that poet announced by 
Lawrence & Bullen, in which he will treat of Keats’s prosody with 
the particularity which he has already applied to Milton. Next 
week Maxwell Gray, the author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land,” is to make what I fancy isa first appearance as a poet. Her 
book consists of ‘‘ Legends of the Dragon Slayer,” in the Spen- 
serian stanza, and is to be published by the young firm of Bliss, 
Sands & Foster. The Rev. H. C. Beeching, one of the trio of 
poets who some years ago published ‘‘Love in Idleness,”’ will also 
have a new volume of verse ready shortly, and a like contribution 
is to come from the pen of Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson, who, 
by the bye, has written for the current number of The New Re- 
wiew a discriminating study of the poetry of Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
Mr. Theodore Watts’s volume of sonnets is also on the ¢afzs, and 
altogether there is a renewed activity among the bards, of which 
more anon, 

The new Ibsen play is finished. I have before now remarked on 
the marvellous regularity with which Ibsen works, finishing his 
manuscript every other year almost on the same day. And here 
is the latest example. The play will be published shortly before 
Christmas, and probably produced on the London stage in the 
early spring. The old secrecy is still maintained. The author is 
said to have read the manuscript to his wife and son, but even 
they do not know the title. Rumor crudely remarks that it is in 
three acts, that the characters are few, but that there is some 
**deviltry”’ in the plot. All of which, despite the purple patch of the 
final phrase, does not help us very much further. I believe that 
an English edition will appear almost simultaneously with the 
original. 

Mr. John Hare has returned to the Garrick Theatre, where the 
revived run of ‘‘ Money” has been resumed with every symptom 
ef success. The piece is admirably cast. Mr. Arthur Cecil’s 
Graves and Mr, Forbes Robertson's Evelyn being uniformly ex- 
eellent in their several lines, while Mrs. Bancroft laughs with a 
melody which it does your heart good tohear. A silly burlesque 
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with a sillier title, ‘* All My Eye-van-hoe,”’ was produced last 
night at the Trafalgar, and was chiefly noticeable for some viva- 
cious acting by Miss Phyllis Broughton. Possibly it may work up 
into asuccess, however: it is proverbially rash to judge a burlesque 
by its first performance. The excitement which has raged round the 
Empire Theatre culminated yesterday. After closing the theatre 
as soon as the County Council ratified the decision of the Licens- 
ing Committee and insisted upon the abolition of the promenade, 
Mr. George Edwardes brought off his coup d’¢tat by appealing in 
the law-courts for a mandamus, obliging the County Council to 
show cause why they should not re-hear the case. The mandamus 
was sought on the ground that several members of the Council had 
instigated the opposition, and were thus standing inthe double 
role of accusers and judges, a position subversive of the laws of 
their existence. The learned judges concurred in the accusation, 
and the case will have to be re-heard. Meanwhile the posters at 
the doors of the Empire announce its re-opening to-morrow night, 
and the gaiety of the nation is no longer eclipsed. | On the Stock 
Exchange this week music-hall shares have vacillated with lively 
inconsistency, and probably the ill-wind has not failed to blow 
somebody good. 

LONDON, Nov. 27, 1894. 


Boston Letter 


THE FIFTY-THREE ‘‘ Itf¥mortals” of Massachusetts have been 
selected. In other words, upon the base of the dome in the cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives in the new State House will 
be inscribed the names of fifty-three sons of Massachusetts selected 
as representing the highest fame of the Commonwealth. Some 
names, according to Senator Hoar, deserving to go in this list will 
have to be omitted for lack of room, but, as Lieut.-Gov. Wolcott 
says, the list has been approved by the Governor and his Council, 
and the names have been selected in such a way that each shall 
either mark an epoch or designate a man who has turned the 
course of events. Probably the selection, taken altogether, will be 
regarded as just. In that list stand Prescott, Motley and Park- 
man, There, too, are Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Lowell and Whittier, while Carver, Bradford, Endi- 
cott, Winthrop, Vane, Pickering, Knox, Lincoln, John Adams, 
John Quincy Adams and Quincy are among the early patriots thus 
honored. Howe, the husband of Julia Ward Howe, the great 
worker for the blind, and tutor of Laura Bridgman; Morton, who 
discovered the safe use of ether, Copley, Hunt, Edwards, Chan- 
ning, Brooks and Morse are also there, together with the great 
statesmen Webster, Sumner, Wilson, Andrew, Choate, Everett, 
Phillips and Garrison. Among the later names are those of Devens, 
Bowditch, Pierce and Agassiz, while Bell, the inventor of the tele- 
phone, is the only man still living who is included in the list. 
These names will indicate the general drift of the selection. 

I have just seen a manifold letter written by Dr. Holmes, which 
evidently was often used by him in his later years, when the press 
of correspondence compelled this formal and stereotyped method of 
reply. He sent it to a friend with the preface, ‘‘ Dear—This is 
what I have come to!” 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 


“BEVERLY Farms, Mass. 

‘‘ Dear— Yours of the——is received. I can do little more than 
acknowledge the reception of the very numerous communications 
which come to me from unknown friends, near and distant, many 
of them containing requests to which I cannot conveniently pay 
the desired attention. Regretting that I find my time, my eyes, 
and my hand overtaxed by an ever increasing correspondence, 
Iam Yours very truly, 

‘“*‘O, W. Homes,” 

Has any one noticed the quotation from Dr. Holmes’s own 
work standing under the date of Oct. 7 (the day of his death) in 
the ‘‘ Selections from the Poetic and Prose Writings of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes” for each day of the year? It is significant :—‘‘ The 
works of: other men live, but their personality dies out of their la- 
bors; the poet, who reproduces himself in his creation as no other 
artist does or can, goes down to posterity with all his personality 
blended with whatever is imperishable in his song.”” The words 
are, as we all know, from ‘‘ The Poet at the Breakfast Table.” 

The Harvard governors. are not taking kindly to the haphazard 
development of new college buildings. Year by year new buildings 
are given to the University, which, being designed by various 
architects and placed wherever a vacant spot can be found, are 
destroying whatever harmony existed before in the college archi- 
tecture. The new Fogg Art Museum, now nearly completed, has 
apparently been the last straw. Some little time ago, I remember, 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, than whom there could be no higher 
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authority, contradicted a statement that he was responsible for the 
character of the building of the new Museum, and declared em- 
phatically that he approved neither its design, plan nor site. And 
now the Harvard Overseers have formally decided upon the creation 
of an art commission for Harvard, on the ground that it is desir- 
able to formulate and complete a scheme for the future develop- 
ment of the college property; and this scheme will be followed in 
future work as closely as the progress of events makes possible. 
They will, therefore, have a standing advisory committee, com- 
posed partly of several competent professional men and partly of 
members of the governing board of the University, this committee 
to pass on all artistic questions relating to University property. 
While writing of Harvard, I may add that Pres. Eliot states that 
he has prepared a scheme regarding our public school system. He 
was consulted about the organization of a city school system by a 
committee of the National Educational Association, the.aim being 
to organize a school-board or committee in such a way that it 
should determine wisely questions of general policy, but leave 
administration and action to experts, Pres, Eliot has, therefore, 
prepared his scheme to meet this aim, but states that the difficulty 
at the root of every such problem is to get a discreet and honest 
appointing power. His idea, therefore, would be to have the people 
at large elect that power. 

A coming gift to the Boston Public Library is a copy of the laws 
of Justinian, printed in Latin in 1659, and given to the Library by 
Chevalier Alfred John Rodway, F.:'R. H. S., who vouches that it 
is an original edition, and that it bears on one of its pages the auto- 
gtaph of Shakespeare—who died in 1616. 

BOSTON, Nov. 13, 1894. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





Chicago Letter 


MR. ELwyn A. BARRON, the dramatic critic of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, recently wrote a notable play for Mme. Rhéa, and 
the actress is about to give its first performance, probably in To- 
ronto. She wished to apply to it the ponderous name of ‘‘ Elizabeth 
and Shakespeare,” but the dramatist’s title, which fina!ly prevailed, 
‘* When Bess Was Queen,” much more happily suggests the light, 
idyllic character of the comedy. It is a daring experiment that Mr. 
Barron has tried, as these titles indicate, and his success is the 
greater in proportion to the height of his ambition. Elizabeth, 
Shakespeare and Falstaff are the characters about which the tale 
winds in and out, fanciful, elusive, capricious. It is a kind of 
whimsical fairy-tale, a masquerading revel, in which the gracious 
figures appear in unexpected guises and confuse each other mer- 
rily, as they did of old in the Forest of Arden. And underneath 
the shimmering gaiety, a kind of poetic seriousness is occasionally 
visible. It is earnest and eager and strenuous, this undercurrent; 
but on the surface the light dances and wavers and calls forth color. 
The plot of the comedy is simple. It opens at an old inn on the 
Thames, with some delightful fooling between the tavern-keeper 
and his maid, and afterwards Falstaff. Preparations are being 
made for the supper which the latter is to give that night to Will 
Shakespeare,” who is sixty of the world’s great poets come to life 
and compressed into one fair body too little to hold'em.” ‘* Was 
there a play to-day, Sir John?” asks Peter. And Falstaff an- 
swers, ‘‘Ay, marry, there was; the noblest the world hath ever 
seen; that same Hamlet over which the town went mad at its first 
giving t’other day. But the town knew not how to take it, Peter, 
till 1 waved my hand in approving fashion, and bade them cheer, 
and then the fools thought they had made discovery of its worth 
themselves.”” Burbage was ill, he says, railing at the stupidity of 
Wadeson, who took his place. And Shakespeare, too, when he 
enters later with the actor, is moved: to remonstrate with him for 
his unhandsome treatment of the Prince. Wadeson, in nowise 
daunted, replies, to the dispair of playwrights before and since, 
‘*T have my own conception of the part, and I have played at act- 
ing now these twenty years. Methinks I should know something 
of my craft.” And when the dramatist illustrates his idea of the 
character by reciting a soliloquy, the horrified actor criticises him 
thus :—‘‘ You speak as you would utter it from nature, whereas to 
be natural is to put away all art.” 

The colloquy is interrupted by Falstaff's summons to the ban- 
quet, and followed by the entrance of the.Queen and Olivia, her 
faithfal attendant. Like Prince Florizel of Bohemia, Elizabeth 
wishes to see the world and gain experience, to live and breathe 
outside the shadow of the crown, Her admiration of Shakes- 
peare leads her into this adventure, coercing her reluctant com- 
panion, who is beset by two misfortunes, terror and love. The 
dialogue between them is cleverly handled to suggest the natures 
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of the two women—the feminine misgivings and emotions of the 
one, and the high-hearted courage and generousfappreciation of 
the other, They dispatch a messénger to Falstaff to tell him 
that two comely ladies are below; and his entrance is the signal 
for some pretty jesting, which vividly displays Sir John’s pompous 
vanity. 

His artful efforts to discover their identity are about just as 
happy as his assertion that, as keeper of the Queen’s preserves, he 
eats her best venison. In the shifting scene Elizabeth and Will 
Shakespeare are finally tossed together, the woman striving to 
uplift the poet, to show him the responsibility which his genius 
entails. ‘Honor! honor!” he cries in reply. ‘‘ Know you not 
that I am Will Shakespeare, p/ayer ? a thing the rabble may pelt 
from town, the servant of contemptuous lords, the shuttlecock of 
royal favor or disdain, a creature that to-night may please dull 
fools at court and to-morrow be jeered through the streets dragged 
at a cart’s tail?” He storms at her and laughs, but she remains 
faithful to her high purpose. Finally, half tipsy, he abandons her 
for ‘‘a moralizing petticoat that makes heaven weep.”’ She then 
sends a warrant to Sir John, ordering him in the Queen’s name to 
carry Shakespeare to the palace at Richmond, and the curtain falls 
as the sleeping poet is being borne away. The scene of the second 
act is in the park at Richmond, and contains some amusing mis- 
understandings and hot-headed quarrels. Its climax is reached in 
a poetic dialogue between the playwright and his Queen, preceded 
by his relation of a dream. When Elizabeth, veiled in white, ap- 
pears to him, he thinks her the embodiment of the vision he had 
seen, and her admonitions have the greater weight. In the more 
serious but less idyllic part of the scene, she says :—‘‘ The work 
of thy genius shall indeed endure while time shall last. But char- 
acter is something, too, and what man is must go with what man 
does. Amend thy ways and take thy righful station, or, while thy 
works are green in the world’s regard, thyself shall seem scarce 
better than a myth.” And, later, ‘‘ Why, ‘tis not enough to have 
writ these plays—the world must know thee fitted to their writing, 
or else the world will doubt.” The poet listens reverently until such 
time as his attitude changes somewhat suddenly to love, The act 
ends with a skirmish between Shakespeare and Olivia's lover, who 
has mistaken him for a rival. 

The third act, which is in the audience room of the palace, 
opens with a womanly confession of a weakness for the poet from 
Elizabeth to her confident, Olivia. 1t is followed by the gather- 
ing up of the threads of the play and the straightening out of its 
complications. Olivia and the testy Latimer, a character most 
cleverly drawn, are reconciled; Falstaff learns that someone has 
betrayed to the lenient Queen his taste in venison; and Shakes- 
peare discovers, in recognizing his dream on the throne, that he 
has cried for the moon, The play ends with his eulogy of Eliza- 
beth and her command, uttered after a moment of silence, ‘*Lead 
the way, lords. Under the cooling boughs of our ancient trees 
some players wait our pleasure. They shall teach us how love 
was made in Arden!” There is much more action in the play 
than this sketch has indicated, and, to judge from a reading only, 
the construction is skilful. With adequate setting and actors it 
could be made a charming idyllic performance. _It is assuredly 
unreal and improbable; it comes from fairyland, but its graceful 
figures are affected by the emotions and ambitions and passions 
of the larger world. Falstaff is no puppet; he has life and 
character and wit. And the others are imaginatively conceived, 
touched with light and color. The scene in the second act may 
be on too high a pedestal, and the last act is, perhaps, occupied 
too exclusively in finishing up the play; but these defects do 
not alter the poetic character of the comedy, The first act is 
the strongest, full of variety and movement and gaiety. Many 
a witty sentence can be found in the play, and many an im- 
aginative one. Here are a few of them:—‘‘ Poets who are ods 
doing some little masquerading in the world.” ‘‘Ah, child, 
what a plague is love! It mocks reason out of countenance. 
‘Tis the very excellence of clowning.”  ‘‘ Prick me and I shall 
bleed Cupids,” ‘‘ I'll seek spirits that wear the wings of joy and 
keep the upper heights where laughter lives.” ‘‘ Tragedy 
averted is the very essence of comedy. All makes for laughter 
when mischance is past.” Falstaff:—‘‘ This mingling of truth 
with lies but cripples wit. Man is a liar by nativity; truth is a 
device’ of the devil to cheat us out of wisdom. I would I had 
never tampered with it. It was no serpent lessoned Eve. 
The devil himself might go to school to woman.” And with 
such banter the dainty play is enlivened. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 13, 1894. Lucy MONROE, 
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Notes 

THE AMERICAN edition of Paul Bourget’s ‘‘ Outre Mer,” which 
is running in the Hera/d, will be published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, simultaneously with its appearance in France, probably in 
December. M. Bourget’s criticisms have given offense in various 
quarters; but, on the whole, he seems to be amiably disposed 
towards his entertainers in the United States. 

—The Messrs. Scribner are fortunate in having the only portrait 
of the late P. G. Hamerton known to be in this country, and they 
have had it engraved for the January Scrzbner’s. 


—The review of Vol. II. of Bibliographica, printed in The 
Critic of last week, omitted to state that the publication is im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

—Sir Edward Strachey’s ‘‘ Talk at a Country House” will be 
issued on the 2Ist inst. by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The book, 
which will contain a portrait of the author, consists of conversa- 
tions on Englishmen of note, English social life, Persian poetry, 
Assyrian inscriptions, characteristics of modern literature, and a 
great variety of other topics suggested during the supposed visit 
of a cultivated, bright-minded gentleman to an English country 
house of great antiquity and rich in asso¢iations and memories of 
charming and distinguished persons. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co., announce for publication next week 
‘* A Story of Courage: Annals of the Georgetown Convent of the 
Visitation,” by George Parsons Lathrop and Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop. The special large-paper edition is embellished with a 
picture of the Convent, and portraits of persons famous in its his- 
tory. 

—A new edition of Dr. C. Ellis Stevens's ‘‘ Sources of the Con- 
stitution of the United States,” revised by reference to the original 
documents, is announced by Macmillan & Co. News comes from 
Lisbon that the King of Portugal has created the author a Knight 
Commander of one of the highest orders of knighthood in Portu- 
gal. Dr. Stevens has also received the decoration of a Knight of 
the Order of Isabella, from the Queen Regent of Spain. 


—E, P. Dutton & Co. have just issued ‘‘ Margaret Arnold’s 
Christmas, and Other Stories,” by Mary D. Brine, author of 
‘*Grandma’s Attic Treasures.” 


—Messrs, Macmillan & Co. have published more copies of Miss 
Austen’s ‘' Pride and Prejudice,” with Hugh Thomson's illustra- 
tions, than of any other book in the series of volumes by the 
same illustrator. This proves anew the popularity of Miss Aus- 
ten with the present generation ; there are many new editions 
of her works before the public at this time, and each seems to 
find special favor. 

—The biographical and historical notes accompanying the new 
complete edition of Browning, published by Macmillan & Co., 
cover forty-nine pages of small type, and may almost be said 
to do away with the necessity of Browning Societies, as they 
are very full and exhaustive. As already announced in this 
column, the work of compiling them was done by Mr. Robert 
Barrett Browning, the poet’s son. 

—Dr. James McCosh, ex-President of Princeton College, is ill, 
and his great age gives cause of anxiety to his physician and 
friends. 

—Mr. Crockett’s little story of ‘‘ The Play-Actress,” published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, was written before ‘‘ The Raiders ” and ‘‘ The 
Lilac Sunbonnet.” It is reported to have enjoyed the unusual 
privilege of being revised by a distinguished Scotch critic and the 


most widely read Scotch novelist. It deals with the adventures of 


an old minister of a strict sect who comes to London to find out if 
any good thing can come out of the ‘‘ City of Great Babylon.” 

—Harper & Bros, have secured the American rights of the story 
which Mr. Crockett intends to publish during the year 1896. Zhe 
Bookman hears that the price is one of the largest paid during 
recent years to any British author. The same firm will also publish 
Mr. Zangwill’s ‘‘ The Master” in book-form. The story has ap- 
peared serially in the Weekly. 

—Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s ‘‘ Chapters from Some Unwritten 
Memoirs” will be published next week by Harper & Bros. Mrs. 
Ritchie’s first title for the book was ‘‘ My Witch’s Caldron,”’ and 
some of the chapters appeared under that name; but she finally 
decided that ‘‘ Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs” would 
be the better title. Her name on the title-page is signed ‘‘ Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie.” This is an unusual way for an English- 
woman to write her name; she seldom, if ever; retains her maiden 
name, though the custom is almost universal in America. 
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—Palmer Cox's ‘‘ Brownies” have achieved as great a success. 
on the stage as they have in the literature of the young. The first 
performance of the fairy play in this city was given on Monday 
last, and proved to be entertaining, not only for the young, but 
also for their elders, being cleverly written and excellently staged. 

—The lovers of Emily Dickinson’s poems have been so eager to- 
see some of her prose that a collection of her letters has been 
made, dating from 1845, when she was but fourteen years old, to- 
1886, a few days before her death. They have been carefully 
arranged and edited by Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd of Amherst, and 
are issued by Messrs. Roberts Bros. this week. The letters are 
said to be ‘‘even more piquant, brilliant and characteristic ‘than 


the poems.”” Many of them are addressed to a number of well- 
known persons. 


—Roberts Bros. publish this week, besides the Letters of Emily 
Dickinson, ‘‘ A Child of the Age,” by the late Francis Adams; 
‘‘The Power of the Will; or, Success,” by H. Risborough Shar- 
man; a second series of ‘‘The Thought of God in Hymns and 
Poems,” by F. L. Hosmer and W,. C. Gannett; and ‘‘ Father 
Goose’s Melodies,”’ by Adelaide F, Samuels. 


—An American verbatim reprint of the third edition of Dr. 
Norman Kerr’s ‘‘ Inebriety, or Narcomania : Its Etiology, Path- 
ology, Treatment and Jurisprudence,” has been authorized by the 
writer, and is announced by: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. It is largely re- 


written, and includes 317 additional pages, increasing the totab 
number to 650, 


—Dodd, Mead & Co, have almost ready for publication two 
volumes of letters and extracts from the journals of Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt, compiled and translated by M. A. Belloc 
and M. Shedlock, These books are made up of the cream from 
the seven volumes already published, and will contain eight portraits. 


—If Charles Knowles Bolton’s book ‘‘ On the Wooing of Martha 
Pitkin’’ is as pretty as the circular sent out by its publishers 
(Copeland & Day), it will be worth owning, if only for its appear- 
ance. The story is a true one and is partially recorded in the 
genealogies of the Pitkin and Wolcott families. 

—Mr. Henry B. Fuller, author «of ‘* The Chevalier of Pensieri 
Vani” and ‘‘ The Cliff-Dwellers,”” returned from Europe just in 
time to witness and rejoice.over Tammany's overthrow. The 
Horse Show and the opera will keep him in New York for a few 
weeks,.in connection with a contemplated work of fiction. 

—Sardou’s new play, ‘‘A Woman's Silence,” will be produced 
at the Lyceum Theatre on Tuesday, Nov. 20, 

—Mrs, Jefferson Davis has just obtained possession of the mem- 
oirs of Mr. Davis which she wrote some time after his death. 
The book was published by the Belford Publishing Co., the failure 
of which concern obliged Mrs. Davis to bring suit for the recov- 
ery of her property. She is now trying to recover the plates and 
sheets of Mr. Davis’s book, ‘‘A Short History of the Confeder- 
acy,” which was published by the same house. 


—Among the books sold by Bangs & Co. on Friday of last 
week was ‘‘ The Athenian Oracle,’ London, 1728, which brought 
$4.80. The sale of the libsary of the late Nelson J, Waterbury 
was begun on Nov. 12. Among the books sold were first editions. 
of Byron, 


—Dr. Conan Doyle gave a series of three readings at Daly’s 
Theatre on Nov. 12, 14 and 16, His tour ends on Dec. 6, the 
Aldine Club will offer him a dinner on the 7th, and he will sail for 
home on the 8th. Dean Hole was entertained by the Rose 
Growers’ Association of America at the Hotel Savoy on the 14th, 
and started on his Western tour on the following day. Major 
Pond will also manage David Christie Murray’s lecture tour, be- 
ginning in January ; and it is said that Florence Marryat will visit 
us, to speak on ‘‘The Mistakes of Marriage,” ‘The New 
Woman” and ‘Can the Dead Return ?” 





Publications Received 


Bandello, M., Twelve Stories of. Tr. by P. Pinkerton. 7s., 6d. ‘ 
London: John C. Nimmo. 
Barclay, T., Cosreepon unas Ed. by G. L. Rives. 84. arper & Bros, 
Baring-Gould, S. Deserts of Southern France. 2 vols. $8. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Baring-Gould, 8. Book of Poise Teles. 82. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Barnett, S.A. Making of the y. 60c, Longmans, Green & Co. 
Barr, R. Inthe Midst of Alarm. 7s5¢. F. A. Stokes Co. 
Becke, L. By Reef and Palm. $:. my B. ag pane Co. 





Bell, M. Primroses. 6oc. ~& j. oung & Co, 
Bellamy, W. Century of Charades. $r. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Zouvet, M. My Lady. $1.25. A.C. McClurg & Co. 
3race, Charles Loring, Life of. Ed. by his Daughter. $2.0. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Bramwell, A. B., and Hughes, H. M. Training of Teachers in the United 
States. $1. Macmillan & Co. 
Brownell, J. L. Significance of a Decreasing Birth-Rate. ¢ 
hila.: American Academy of Politica & Soc. Science. 
Burstall, S.A. Education of Girls in the United States. §r. 
Macmillan & Co, 
Byron, Lord. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. $1.25. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
‘Carus, P. Gospel of Buddha. §r.50. hicago: Open Court Pub. Co. 
Cary, E. George William Curtis. $r.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cobb, S. me of aenaey- 50c. Robert Bonner's Sons. 
‘Croker, B, M r. Jervis. Bm, pono Co. 
Cutts, E. L. ‘ville of Claudius, 6oc. . oung & Co. 
Davidson, T. Education of the Greek People. ). Appleton & Co. 
De Amicis, E. Holland. 2vols. Tr. by =" Zimmern. $5. Porter & Coates. 
Dickens, C. Tale of Two Cities. 2 vols. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Durand, J. Life and Times of A. B. D Darand¢ $6. Cyeeien Scribner's Sons. 
Everett reen. E. Afterthought House. 80c. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
Fenn, G.M. Vast Abyss. $2. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
Fenn, G. M. Life’s Eclipse. $r. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
Fischer, W. Die Wandelnde Glocke. Ed. by R. H. Allpress, 25C. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Fouard,C. St. Paul and his Missions. $2. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Gerstacker, F. Germelshausen. Ed. by C. Osthaus, * 


C. Heath & Co. 
Gibson, Cc. D., ahi eg by. R. a Russell & Son. 
‘Goethe's Faust. Tr. by J. "eater. 83.50. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Golden Fairy Book. §2. D. Appleton & Co, 
Gontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de. Tr. by Mrs. J. W. Bg 2 vac 
d, Mea 0. 
Gordon, Mrs. Life and Correspondence of William Buckland. $3.50. 


D. Appleton & Co. 
Griffith, S.M. Elksville Girls. o Phila.: Am, Baptist Pub. Co. 
‘Grossman, E. D. Edwin Booth. Century Co. 
Harrison, Mrs. B. A Bachelor Med. § Century Co, 
Henley, W. E., and Whibley, C. Book * Paglish Prose. “7 
B. Lippincott Co, 
Heussey, R. du P. de. Villiers de l’Isle Adam. $2.50. Dodd, ead & Co. 
Hole, S.R. More Memories. $2.25. Macmillan & Co. 
Hosmer, J. K. How Thankful was Bewitched. soc. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Housman, L. Farm in Fairyland. $2. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Huxley, T.H. Evolution and Ethics. 4 D. Appleton & Co, 
esperson, O. gp in Language. $r.90. Macmillan & Co. 
ones, H. A. 75¢ Macmillan & Co. 
ones, C. R. ypnotic Experiment of Dr. Reeves, and Other Stories. 
Brentano’s. 
ere L. Art of Thomas Hardy. Dodd Mead & Co. 
imball, A.R. The Blue Ribbon. $1.25. Dodd. Mead & Co. 
Kingsley, C. Hypatia. 2vols. $7. Harper & Bros. 
Eingsley, 4 ,H. Geoffrey Hamlyn. 2vols. $2. 
y; E. Hero of Esthonia, 2 vols. ars. London: John C, Nimmo. 
Kirk, E. O. Story of Lawrence Garthe. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Latimer, E. W. England in the Nineteenth Century. §2. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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| include a box of Yale 
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Marburg Bros., 
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Baltimore, Md. 





RECAMIER 
CREAM 


will 
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Preserve a Good 


off in the Morning. 


For sale everywhere 
by Druggists and 
“a Norwalk, Ct., or 114 Liberty St., New York. 
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Linton, W. Threescore and Ten Years. $2. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Locke, W. At the Gate of Samaria. D.Appleton & Co. 
Lowndes, C.S. Heart of Gold. 60c. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
Lasker, H. M. History of Marriage. %:.75. Lon ‘mans, Green & Co. 
Lyster, A. —“ Archie. $:. J. B. Young & Co. 
acFarlane, C. W. Rent and Profit. 5c 
Phila.: American Academy of Political & Hoe. Science. 

Masson, F, Napoleon at Home. Tr. by J. E. Matthews. a vols. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Meade, L. T. and Halifax,C, Stories from the Diary of iB Doctor. $1.25. 


3. Lippincott Co Co. 
Montbard, G. Land of the Sphinx. $4. 


Moore, F. F. TwoClippers. $1.50 E. & TB. yea & Co. 
Murdoch, W. G. B, From Edinbargh to the Antarctic, 92 


ngmans, Green & Co. 
Newth, G.S. Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. et 75 


pongmen Green & Co. 


O'Grady, 8. Coming kf Cuculain. ethuen & Co. 
Oliphant, Mrs. Who Was Lost and ry $1.50. Harper & Bros. 
‘Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Parkhurst, H. E. Birds’ Calendar, $1.50. 
Peterson, A. Penrhyn's Pilgrimage. it G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
Phyfe, Ww. H. P, Five Thousand Words Often ienpens, », BS 

utnam’s Sons. 


Pickard, S.T. Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. 2vols. $4. 
Houghton, Mifflin & ‘Co. 
Pompéry, E. de. Ce Qu’on Voit. Ed. by W.S. Lyon. aoc. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Robbins, A. F. Early Public Life of William Ewart Gladstone. $:. “se ac 
ea 0. 
Schoenaich-Carolath, Prince. Melting Snows. Tr. by M.S monds. Ss. 


ndon: John C. Nimmo, 
Shakespeare, W. As You Like It. 


¢ 7} Putnam’s Sons. 
Sheldon, C. M. Crucifixion of phintip Strong. $x. C. McClurg & Co, 


Shipton. A Hero’s Experiment. §r. E ay B. Young & Co, 
Simonds, A. B. American Song. $1.50. Spe 8 Sons. 
Smiles, “8 Joaia® Wedgwood, "Ss Harper rt & Bros. 
Smith, C. E. Old Church in the New Land gg 25 Longue Green & Co. 
Spalding, J L. Things of the Mind. McClurg & Co. 
Stalker, J. Trial and Death of Jesus Christ. $r. -. 

A.C. Armstrong by Son, 
Tennyson, A. Becket. $2. D Mead & Co. 
Three Heroines of New England Romance. ae i Brown & Co, 
Treasury of Stories, —— and Rhymes. §1.75. A. Stokes Co. 


Valentine, O. Helen. G. P, ‘Putaam 8 Sons, 
Van Dyke, J.C. Text:Book of the History of Onin $1.5 

Longmans, Green & Co, 
Warner, B. E. English History in Shakespeare's rere $1.75. 


ongmans, Green & Co. 
Wilson, B. Woodland Gpirtt. $x, . Putnam’s Sons. 
Women in the Business Arena Pub. Co. 
Youne, J B. Whata Bo Saw in the Arm Hunt & Eaton. 
Zimmern, A. Methods of Education in the United States, §r. 


Macmillan & Co 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The People of the Mist. 
A Tale of African Adventure. By H. RIDER 
HaGGarD, author of ‘‘ Nada, The Lily,” 
‘*Montezuma’s Daughter,” ‘‘She,” etc, 
With 16 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
$1.25. 

From Edinburgh to the Ant- 


arctic. 
An Artist’s Notes and Sketches During the 
Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 1892-’93. 
By W. G. Burn-MurvocH. With a chap- 
ter by W.S. Bruce, Naturalist of the Barque 
* Balena.” With many illustrations. 8vo, 
$5.00. 


A History of Painting. 
By Prof. Joun C. Van Dyke, of Rutgers 
College. With frontispiece and 109 illus- 
trations in the text. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The History of Marriage, 
Jewish and Christian. 


In Relation to Divorce and Certain For- 
bidden Degrees, By the Rev. HERBERT 
Mortimer Lucxock, D.D., Dean of Litch- 
field. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Clerical Life and Work. 


A Collection of Sermons with an Essay. By 
Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C,L., etc., 
late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


English History in Shakespeare’s 


Plays. 
By Bevertey E, WARNER, M.A., with 
bibliography, chronological tables and index. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


The Old Church in the New 
Land. 


Lectures on Church History. By the Rev. 
C. Ernest SmirH, M.A., Rector of the 
Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Balti- 
more, Md., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Maryland, With a Preface by the BisHop 
OF MARYLAND. Crown 8vo,Cloth, $1.25. 


Saint Paul and His Missions. 


By the ApB& ConsTANT FouarpD. Translated 
with the author’s sanction and codperation by 
the Rev. George F. X. Griffith. With maps. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The Making of the Body: 
A CHILDREN’S BOOK ON ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY, FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME USE. ByMrs. S. A. Bak- 
NETT, author of ‘‘ The Making of the Home”, 
With 113 illustrations. Crown 8vo, 60 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.,, 
15 East 16th Street, New York, 


VALUABLE LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE AMBROSE DUNCAN 

A choice collection of Fine, Standard, and Unusual Books, 
including the Duchess of York's Copy of Nicholas Literary 
Anecdotes, UNcUT; Shakespeare's Works, 2nd American 
Edition; Dibdin's, G ‘s, Alexander Hamilton's 
Works, Payne's Arabian Nights, 13 vols.; Galleries of Por 
traits, etc., etc, 

TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION NOV. 26th & 27th, by 


BANGS & CO., 739 Broadway, New York 
Catalogues on Application 


~ 











OF INTEREST TO AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS: 
The skilled revision of prose and verse. Letters of 
unbiased and competent criticism and advice The 
compilation of first-class works of reference. Send 
our MSS. to The New York Bureau of Revision.— 
stablished 1885. Unique in position aaa success, In- 
dorsed by our leading writers. Circulars. Address 


DR, TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 














SOME NEW BOOKS 


The Winning of the West. 


By TuzoporE Rooseve tt, author of ‘‘ Hunt- 
ing Trips of a Ranchman,” ‘‘ The Wilder- 
ness Hunter,” ete. 

Volume III. The Founding of the Trans- 
Alleghany Commonwealths, 1784-1790. 
8vo, with map, $2.50. 

Volumes I. and II. (recenily published), 
From the Alleghanies to the Mississippi, 
1769-1788. With maps, 2 vols., 8vo, $5. 

Comments on Volumes I. and IT, “*, . . A 
lucid, interesting narrative written with the im- 
ig soberness of history, warmed and colored 
y a lively imagination. . .. The work is ad- 


mirably done, and forms a valuable contribution to 
the history of the country.”—London Spectator. 


American Song. 

A Collection of Representative American 
Poems, with Analytical and Critical 
Studies of their Writers. Edited by 
A. B. Stmonps. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Play-Actress. 

By 8. R. Crooxert, author of ‘‘ The Raiders,” 
‘*The Stickit Minister,” etc., etc. 16mo, 
in same general style as ‘“‘A Literary 
Courtship,” with Frontispiece by Mc- 
Cullough, $1.00. 


How Thankful Was 
Bewitched. 


By Jas. K. Hosmer. Being No. 8 in the 
Hudson Library. 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. 


Helen. 
By Oswanp VALENTINE, author of ‘ The 
Passing of a Mood.” (No. 5 of the In- 
cognito Library.) 24mo,oblong,cloth,50c. 


FORMER ISSUES IN THIS SERIES : 
No. I. The Shen's Pigtail. 
No. II. The Honorable Stanbury. 
No. III. Lesser’s Daughter. 
No. IV. A Husband of No Importance. 


More Celtic Fairy Tales. 


Compiled by Joszrn Jacons, President Eng- 
lish Folk Lore Society, and illustrated 
by John D. Batten, Being No. 5 in the 
‘Fairy Tales of the Nations” Series. 
8mo, cloth, $1.75. Similar in general 
style to ‘‘ English Fairy Tales.” 


5000 Words 


OFTEN MISSPELLED. A Carefully Se- 
lected List of Words Difficult to Spell. 
By W. H. P. Puyrs, author of ‘‘ 7000 
Words Often Mispronounced.” 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


The Wind in the Clearing. 


Poems by Ropert CAMERON RocGers. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Verses and Fly Leaves. 


By Charles Stuart Caverley. 16mo, full ooze 
leather, circuit edges, gilt top, $1.28. 


Descriptive prospectus of the ‘Stories of the Na- 
tiona” and the “Heroes of the Nations,” ard quarterly 
“Notes,” giving full descriptions of the season’s pub- 
lications sent on application. 


G. P. PUINAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 





Inebriety: Its Etiology, Pathology, Treat- 
ment, and Jurisprudence. 


By NorMAN Kerr, M.D., F.L.S. Third 
edition. Large 8vo, 650 pages, $3.50. 


“Dr. Norman Kerr is, perhaps, the highest English 


authority on this subject.”—New Vork Sun. 
“*The volume is enormously valuable.”’—New York 
Herald. 


Sandow’s System of Physical Training for 
Men, Women, and Children. 


Fourth edition. Crown 8vo. 80 half tone 
illustrations, unabridged, $2.00, 
Acknowledged to be the best guide to perfection in 


strength, symmetry, beauty of form and face in man or 
woman, 


Athletics for Physical Culture: 
By THEo, C, KNAUFF, 422 pages. 114 
illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


A lucid and exhaustive compendium of all games and 
pastimes, 


The Gist of Whist, 
By C. E. Corrin. Fourth edition carefully 
revised and brought up to date. Cloth, 
75 cents, 


The clearest, most concise, as well as latest manual in 
the market. 


The White Tzar and Other Poems. 


By HENRY BEDLOw, Superbly illustrated. 
An edition de luxe. 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


On India’s Frontier; or Nepal, the Gurk- 
has’ Mysterious Land. 
By HENry BALLANTINE, M.A. (late Ameri- 
can Consul to Bombay). A magnificently 
illustrated and timely volume. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





SSS a | 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS, 


By Robert Barr, 


EDITOR OF 


“THE IDLER.” 





The first of an important new series of 
copyrighted novels of convenient size, bound 

| in colored buckram and tastefully stamped 
| with silver, at the moderate price of 75 cents. 
Mr. Barr has chosen as his hero a New 

|| York newspaper correspondent, with breezy 
! manners and ready wit. 





His adventures are described with Mr. 
| Barr’s characteristic humor, but they prove 
also the basis of a pretty love story. 

In this connecticn, the following extract 
from an interview with Dr. A. Conan Doyle, 
|| published in the Detroit Free Press, will be 
|| interesting: 





**Among short story writers whom do you 
“a7 ?” he was asked, 
“ Kipling.” 
** Jerome K. Jerome?” : 
‘* Heisa pure humorist; he is very near the 
head.” 
** Robert Barr?” 
| “ The coming short story writer, in my opin- 
| fon. Comparisons are invidious; but I should 
say he is already among the first six, 





| Other volumes by well-known authors are 
| in preparation 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid, 


FREDERICK A, STOKES COMPARY 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, | | 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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A.C. McClurg & Co.'s New Books 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By EizaBETH WoRMELEY Latimer, author of ‘‘France in the Nineteenth Century,” etc. 
Handsomely illustrated with half-tone portraits of celebrated characters. 8vo, $2.50. 


‘* Mrs. Latimer has already created an audience with her former books of historic interest, ‘ France in the Nine- 
teenth Century ’ and ‘ Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Century.’ . . There is a personal element in Mrs. 
Latimer’s book which is particularly pleasing. . . We are all supposed to be familiar with the history of our 
own time, but there are many of us who wili be surprised at the amount we have forgotten when we read this bcok.”’ 


—Jeannette L, Gi_per. 
MY LADY. 


By MARGUERITE Bouvet, author of ‘* Sweet William,” etc. With illustrations and cover design 
by MARGARET and HELEN ARMSTRONG. 16mo, $1.25. 
This is a delightful story for adults from the same author who has already charmed the thousands who have read 
her favorite children’s stories, ** Sweet William,” * Prince Tip Top,” etc, It is a fine example of the power to tell a 
tale of tender love in pure Saxon English, Recounting the fortunes of French refugees to England in the days of 
the Revolution of "93. and of Bonaparte, it affords glimpses of life both in England pi France. The book is sure to 
increase its author's fame both by its fascination as a story and by its simple, unaffected style. 


REMINISCENCES OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


By G. P. A. HEALY. With illustrations ‘after the original paintings by Mr. HEALY. 12mo, 221 
pages, $1.50. 


‘* That famous artist, the late G. P. A. Healyyleft behind him a record of his life that will be a valuable addition 
to that class of literature that always has a fascigation—the recollection of one who has known personally the most 
famous men and women of the last half century, both in this country and Europe. . . . e has written in a 
charming, easy styl-. . . . It is without doubt the most fascinating book of reminiscences that has been published 
for a long while.”—7he Boston Times. 


TALES FROM THE A:GEAN. 


By DemMEtTRIos BIKfLAs. Translated by LeonarD E, Oppycke. With an introduction by 
Henry A. HUNTINGTON. 16mo, 258 pages, $1.00. 


“There is much of tender, poetic melancholy pervading the sincere little idyls gathered in this book, and each 
story is brief, gently humorous and has a pr: cious dignity like that of a delicately proud maid or spring rose. Of 
especial merit is a scholarly introduction by Henry A. Huntington.’’— The Chicago News. 


JEWISH TALES. 


Translated from the French or LEOPOLD VON SACHER MASOCH by HARRIET LIEBER COHEN. 
16mo, 317 pages, $1.00, 


These highly entertaining prose idyls—racy, piquant, spirited—have already attained great popularity in France 
and their realistic pictures of Jewish life in the ae old times, both in its comic and serious aspects, will assure them 


a warm welcome here. IN BIRD LAND. 


A book for bird-lovers. By LEANDER S. KEyYsER. 16mo, 269 pages, $1.25. 


The author gives many appreciative peeps under the green leaves and talks poetically of bird land domestic 
scenes and melodies, The descriptions of the nest homes are charmingly treated and are as refreshing as fresh air- 
All lovers of nature and of birds will be especially interested in this attractive volume. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE. 


A Story of the Times of Ahab, King of Israel. By A. W. ACKERMAN. 12mo, 390 pages, $1.25. 


This book will be found intensely interesting because of the light it throws on an eventful period in the histor 
of the people of Israel. Dealing with the times of the weak-minded King Ahab and his idolatrous wite, Jeomeel, tt 
sets before the reader, in the attractive form of a tale, something of the domestic as well as the military life of those 
troublous times. The interest is greatly enhanced by the exquisitely pure love-story that is interwoven with the 
stirring historical events. 


THE CRUCIFIXION OF PHILLIP STRONG. 


By CHARLES M, SHELDON, 12mo, 267 pages, $1.00. 


A novel of unusual interest and timeliness which deals with the church and modern society, The author sees, 
and clearly presents the difficulties which lie in the way of a man honestly determined to do his duty and live and 
act as he believes Christ would have him live aad act, It is a strong arraignment of a lethargic church, and a call 
to higher and better things. 


THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE. 


By the Rev. THomas C. HALL. 12mo, 190 pages, $1.00. 


‘ These sermons are not ambitiously ‘ great,’ but they are intensely Christian in spirit, thought, and purpose, 
The style, as well as the thinking, is simple, positive, direct, straightforward.”’"— 7he Advance. 


THINGS OF THE MIND. 


By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria, author of ‘* Education and the Higher Life,’ 
12mo, 235 pages, $1.00. 


Bishop Spaulding is here in his chosen field, and writes, in a delightfully clear and terse style, of Education, 
Culture, Religion, and Patriotism, Essays of this character are all too rare, and they are to be welcomed for their 
tendency to draw the mind from things material to things spiritual. 


WOMAN IN EPIGRAM: 


Flashes of Wit, Wisdom and Satire, from the World’s Literature. Compiled by FREDERICK W. 

Morton, 16mo, $1.00. 

The book is full of variety, wit, brilliancy, humor, and wise aphorisms. The aim has been to gather together 
in convenient form the best things said in F pier or condemnation of women ; and the sharp contrasts afforded will 
probably be found not less entertaining and instructive than the views advanced and the bright, epigrammatic form 
in which they are cast. f ’ 








For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post-paid, on recei{t of the price by the publishers, 


A, C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


RECENT FICTION. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH 


By IAN MACLAREN. 12mo, $1.25. 
“ The book is destined to a great, a long-enduring, 
and an enviable popularity. . . . He hasmany 
pet humor, observation—but his distinc 
tion is his gift of temperate yet most moving pathos, 
In this he is unsurpassed by any ving writer.”— 
Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL in the ish Weekly. 
* Their comedy is irresistible and all their pathos 
pure and moving. In reading them aloud, 
there is nota page you want to skip for weariness, 
An original humor and a very rare truthful- 
ners are on them all, and nearly all have beauty 
and distinction.”—Prof. G, A. SMITH in The Bookman, 
‘If any man can make his way through portions 
of ‘Domsie,’ ‘ The Transformation of Lachlan Camp- 
bell,’ and ‘A’ Doctor of the Old School,’ with the 
tranquil breath and unmoved countenance of one 
who reads his morning paper in the train. he is 
certainly one of two things—a monster of insensi- 
bility or a miracle of self-rep b es . Cee 
thing is certain, that Ian Maclaren has made his 
mark.”—The Datly Chronicle, London, 


MISTS 


A NEW NOVEL by FLeToeeR BArTrersHau, 
whose notable novel, ‘A Daughter of This 
World,” published last Fall, attracted an at- 
tention accorded to few first stories. It is a 
delightfully romantic love-story, laid among 
the piquant scenes and characters of Bar Har- 
bor. 12mo, $1.25. 


A HOUSE IN BLOOMSBURY 
‘ Novel. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition. 


25, 
* Far above the fiction of the day.”—T7he Speaker. 
“In her latest work of fiction Mrs, Oliphant proves 
herself to be unsurpasred if not unrivalied,”— 
Daily Telegraph. : 
tne best story she has written since ‘ Lady 
Jane.’”—The Atheneum. 


SAMANTHA AMONG THE COLORED 
FOLKS THIRD EDITION 
My Impressions of the Race Problem. B 
MARIETTA HOLLY (Josiah Allen’s§Wife). Wi 


nearly 100 illustrations by that master delineator 
of darkey life, E. W. Kemble. 12mo, $1.50. 


KITTY ALONE 


By 8. BaRING-GOULD. A novel of remarkable 
power and vigor. 12mo, $1,25, 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Illustrated. By CHARLES DICKENS. With more 
than 50 drawings and 8 full-page photogravures 
b a H. Garrett. 2 vois., 16mo, gilt top, 


Mr. Garrett's illustrations have been pronounced 
the best work he has yet done, A combination of 
mechanical and artistic excellence makes this one 
of the most attractive books recently printed im 
America, 


THE HIGHWAY OF SORROW 


A Novel. By Miss HusBa StuEeTTON. Written in 
collaboration with the celebrated Russian exile, 
Stepniak. With portrait of the author. $1.25. 


WHERE HONOUR LEADS 
A sequel to her bright and winning story, “A 


Question of Honour,” by LYNDE PALMER, authcr 
of “ ‘!'he Magnet Stories,” etc. 16mo, $1.25, 


FIRST IN THE FIELD 


An engaging story of adventure in New Sovik 
Wales. By Ssonoe MANVILLE FENN. With illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


LOVE AND QUIET LIFE 


By WALTER HKAYMOND, the author of ‘Gent'e- 
man Upcott’s Daughter” and * Young Sam and 
Sabina.” 12mo, $1.25, 
The series of idyls compere, this study of Eng- 
lish village life is considered Mr, Raymond's best 
achievement. 


WITCH WINNIE AT SHINNECOCK 


Or, a King’s Daughter at the Summer Art &cho L 
By Mrs. ELIZABETH WELLS CHAMPNEY. Wi b 
illastrations by J. Wells Champney. 12mo, $1.50 


THE SHERBURNE COUSINS 


By AMANDA M, DovGLas; author of ‘Sherburne 
House” and ‘‘ Lynde:l Sherburne.” 12mo, $1.[0 


GYPSY BREYNTON 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With numercus 
illustrations, An entirely new edition, fiom 
new plates. 12mo, $1.50, 
No brighter, more wholesome and entertaining 
book could be put into the hands of girls and boys 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 





Fifth Ave., cor. 21st St., New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Acency. 


Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





NEW YORK CITY 


55 West e Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. 
A few boarding pupils taken. Opens October 3. 








An is valuable in jon to its infl 

An Agency If it sorely heare of vacancies = 
h is somethi ut t is asi to 

4's ehamneg That pot teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








CALIFORNIA 


San Mateo, California. 
MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





Twenty-nintH YEAR. 
Rev. Atrrep Lee Brewer, D.D., Rector. 








CONNECTICUT 
LD “putz SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CHESHIRE, 





10Ist year opens . 19. 
Thorough Preparation for College or Business. 
REV. JAMES STODDARD, Principal. 





Hartford, Conn. 


Woodside Seminary 


Terms, to $700. ° Number limited. 
Address for poe toga ; rticuiars 
iss Sara J. Smitru, Principal 


For GIRLs. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 


18S BAIRD’S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from New 
York City. Primary and College Preparatory courses. 

New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 
nasium. Careful attention to morals and manners. 22d year. 


CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY 
M Conn. College Preparatory. English Courses. French 
German, Art, Music, Rev. J. B, MCLEAN. 








Wate: bu -y, Connecticut. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. Twentieth 
S ear, opens Sept. 19, 1 The Rev. Francis T. 
USSELL, M. A., 
Principal. 








ILLINOIS 


The OREAD of SEMINARY 
at Mr. Carrout, Int. FREE, Send for it. 











NEW JERSZY 


Brunswick, New Jersey. 

HE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, FRENCH and 
German Boarding and Day School. College Prepa 
ration, Art and Music. 

Apply for circulars. 











NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, Albany, N.Y. Optional Studies. 
S Special advantages in Modern Languages and Music, 
Somassiem. 34 Teachers. Send for catalogue to Miss 

. W. BOYD, Principal, 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 

ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
Courses of Study. Location beautiful and health- 
ful. New building with modern improvements. 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 

catalogue. 





Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS- 
Twenty-ninth year will begin September 2ad, 1894 


Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 





Peekskill, New York. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 


‘Grst Year. Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW _—7, ACADEMY, 


TH YEAR. Prepares th i obiy fet Coleass Whe, Gov 
thorou or Col the 
pba Academies, and Desltons. U, ke officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 











NEW YORK CITY 
New York City, 85th and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive 
Tue Misses Ety's SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 








New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E, AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON, 
French and English School for Girls. 





mn ceeesicaL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
‘York’ Reopens Oct. 9d. ay H. aster, E. T tarry, 


Rector, Miss Mary R. HILLARD, | _ 








THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 


Scholastic Year 1894-95 


extending from SerremBer rst to May rst. The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructorsof America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Cons-rvatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers, 








NORTH CAROLINA 





Raleigh, North Carolina. 

T. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Advent term of the Fifty-Phird School Year 
will begin Sept. 20, 1 Special attention paid to 

Culture and Hygiene. Address the Rector, 
Rev. B, Smepes, D.D. 


Physic: 








OHIO 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0., 
ns 7ot . Sept. 3. ar 
tuition, furnished room and a $2.80 0 $3,008 = total 
cost, $135 a yr.; 8 courses; no saloons; cheapest, safest, best. 
Catalogue free. W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 








Painesville, Ohio. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 










ENGLISH Home 
Under the charge of 
. iss Marion L. Pecke. 

wa in two years, Terms, 
$300 a year. Address Mme. . 





ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, 


BUSTLETON, near Philadelphia, Pa, 


Principals. 

















A high-class Preparatory School for boys. Illus- 
trated catalogue. 
CHAS. H. STROUT, 
F. E. MOULTON, 
Gould’s A REFERENCE 500K 
for Editors, General 
Scientists, Libraries, 
Illustrated Newspaper Offices, 
Biologists, Chemists, 
Dictionary Physicians, Dentists, 
oF Druggists, Lawyers. 
Medicine, Biology) Demi Quarto, over 1600 pages, 
AND Half Morocco, . . Net, $10.00 
Allied Sciences. ieee te: er: $12.00 
4a Samples of pages and titustrations free. 

P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 
1012 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOI), 
ap a tad “ St., is open every week day from 
Exhibition ef rare books ; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission Free. Ne Tickets requirea. 

To Publishers! 

PLEASE bear in mind that the readers of The 
Critic are people who love books. Ze Critic 
is “the first /iterary journal in America.” It is 
not political, it does not deal in general news, 
It is devoted to literature and the fine arts, 











Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking 
leavening strength.—Latest 
Food Report. 

Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 


wder. Highest of all in 
nited States Government 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


At a great Reduction from Publishers Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may de- 
sire, and we will quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERIIS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


ie FRENCH BOOKS. 


Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are being made to our list. TEXT 
BOOKS, GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the acquire- 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 


Catalogues and Lists on application. Subscriptions te 
all periodicals. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 


Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or do0ks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 

Importations promptly made, 














PAPER by the POUND, and eg an Greater quan- 

tity, lower price, than by quires. mples, all es, 

ices marked, on receipt of roc. WII. R. JENKINS, 
ne stationery, 851-853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 





RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
WituiaM Evarts Benjamin, 22 E, 16th St., New York, 
Catalogues issued continually. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 








CATALOGUE of 1,600 brand new items selected from the 
Literary Junk Shop of A. S. Clark, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, 
N. ¥, City, now ready. 





H. WILLIAMS 
195 West 10rn Street, New York, 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, vol- 
umes or single numbers. 








